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YHE President sent in the New York nominations again on Mon- 


r 
| day, and they are at this writing before the Senate, but, as re- 
gards Roosevelt and Prince, have again been opposed by Mr. Conkling 
and his Committee. It appears, however, that this opposition is, after 
all, a movement in aid of civil-service reform. Against Merritt's 
nomination, which is really objectionable, he has nothing to say, 
because Merritt is to sueceed Sharpe, whose commission had ex- 
pired, but Roosevelt and Prince are to sueceed Arthur and Cornell, 
whose term has not expired. Conkling, therefore, in the 
of a solemn public duty, naturally enquires why should these two 

What 
they done? If they have done nothing worthy of punishment, how 
can he as a patriot consent to their dismissal? Accordingly, he 
wrote on behalf of his Committee (on Commerce) to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to ask the cause of their removal, and the 
being unsatisfactory, he, of course, cannot consent to it. It is quite 
true that under General Grant the great Senator did not act on this 
rule, but obtained arbitrary and sudden dismissals whenever they 
seemed likely to serve his own interests, and this is now urged 
against him; but it is only urged by persons who do not believe in 
human improvement, in the growth of character, in the gradual ele- 
vation of the whole man through grace and meditation and expe- 
Because a Senator was hostile to reform a year ago is he to 
continue hostile always? Is he not to be allowed 
his own time and in his own way when he feels the love of good 
growing within him ? 


discharge 


gentlemen be removed before the end of their terms ? have 
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This view of the matter is strengthened by the course pursued by 
Mr. Arthur. He is a gentleman, and gentlemen are supposed to be 
very sensitive about staying in places where they are not wanted, or 
waiting to be turned out in preference to resigning. He has, 
ever, not only refused to resign, but refuses to go out when dismissed 
by the President, and the reason is, he says, that the President did 
not ask for his resignation at the right time or in the right way. 
He ought to have asked for it in the very beginning, and ought to 
have said nothing about it until he had received it. Having waited 
too long and announced that he was going to ask for it “‘with a 
flourish of trumpets,” Mr. Arthur says he won't resign at all, and will, 
if he can, remain Collector of this port whether the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury wish it or not. This little example of dis- 
cipline and order he think he owes to his country and his party. 
If anybody doubts whether he is right he refers them to the New 
York Republican delegation, who, finding that the President was 
interfering with the appointing powerin Mr. Conkling’s hands, have, 
with the exception of Mr. Bacon, requested the President not to in- 
terfere with Mr. Conkling’s executive functions, and not to destroy 
“harmony” by doing things Mr. Conkling does not like. 
them also to a large body of merchants who want him to remain in 
office, and with whose management of the Custom-house the P) 
sident, Mr. Hayes, seems to be interfering. The President, it 
said, read the fifth resolution of the Cincinnati platform to the New 
York delegation, which must have made them laugh a good deal. 
Some of them have often heard the sam ot thing from Mile. 
Aimée. It only remains for us to congratulate t creat 
the kind of “ senior Senator” ithas. An ordinary man in that place 
would be occupied with the coarser interests of this busy commercial 
community—the currency, the national credit, the port, the tariff, 
the revenue system, the municipal administration—all of which 
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have so much to do with its purely mundane prosperity. On this low 
class of quéstions the great man hardly seems to bestow a thought. 
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mittees, and on motion of Mr. 
Mex n bo trouble ( 
Foreign Aifairs, with in ) » con 
mediately. The debate over th otion showed 
for peace with Mexico, ESPCe jally moe Sy I 
Senate, on Thursday, a great baich of renewed rn 
ceived from the President, including the « ‘ ) \ \« ( 
tom-house appointees. This is said to have o 
session a very lively interchanve of ** courtest - 
which Mr. Conkling attacked the Presic \ 
him, and Judge Davis and Mr. Than : 
istically. Mr. Allison moved to fix ad 
Silver Bill, and, after a long ad e. EP 2 
selected by an ominous vi of 41 to Is { i) 
same Thursday Mr. Matthews introduced COT 
declaring that all the United States bond 
July 14, 1870, and January 14, S75, * are p ! 
interest, at the option of the Government { s 
in silver dollars of the coinage of the ly st 1] 
erains each of standard silver; and 
such silver coin as lk iy ul tence Th pain ‘ ! ] 
and interest, is not in violation of the pul ‘ 
of the rights of the publie creditor This \ d 
printed, and was called up by the ‘ on Me 
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to have it made a joint resolution, in ord ) : 
reach of the President’s veto, and deba ( 
as we go to press, even the Silve B ‘ 
On Thursday, also, Mr. Chatlee, of ( fo] ‘ 
ample set in the House, by « r upo ry 
formation s to what legal imped 
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the INans Paciti » the hands of a ( oi 
Senate passed the amended Hous { ’ of the Hoy 
urvivers dagreed with the H t ry 
15—Jan. 10. On Mo vy. Mr. Eus of L ed to 
his s¢ b te of 49 to Saf { Orn ( ‘ wc e 
of Pinehback’s magna sig ( rh 
senate is ii or the ‘stl nike { 1 to ( 7 
bership of 76 
Mr. Sta Matt S er like ( he has de- 
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notice ] ve t] s eof ecial pleading i 1} of 
some torn ( Cs His ] Ov} hi ver aque 
tion ould ivt iele if ey] 1 1 oO ) ( the ( in llor 
the Tombs police court. His argument was that inasmuch as the 
Let of 1869 y strengthen the publie credit.” said the publie debt 
W s paval in coin, nd Ss silver is ¢o li] therefore | ht,’ 
I} senses of the word, to p Vv, principal and inter n 
s It so happens that the very argument produced by the 
e st le f repudiators after the which the Act of 1269 was 
passed to et. The Acts authorizing the two first loans contracted 
ulter the ¢ reak of the war, that of 1861 and that of Te62, making 
in all over $700,000,000, made them payable, principal and interest, 
at « in dates, but di or n what money, and did not men- 
tion “coin” at all. The war was hardly over, therefore, when that 
extr ary class of politicians who are a looking, out for 
ne i idle or cheat to recommend to the pedple, lighted on 








! r it ia, bal” the 
| do not savin what money 
| lawful mo ( 
li Let us print a tor two of 
l happily ever = 
\ Mir. M { ! i 
s ck” and a * blood- 
\ll excite mong the “money sharps,” 
Rep ,) ' t then as demoralized on the money 
it | ice become, and it passed the Act of 1869, 
‘ retched technicality and declaring all the 
ons of the United States payable “in coin,” under the well- 
nown rule which governs the interpretation of all promises, that 
| esis What he led or allowed the promisee to 
hd or expect. Coin meant gold, and has meant gold in 
everybody’ {for vears, and nobody suppesed or expected that 
dheome to mean something worth ten per cent. less than gold, 
that Republican philosophers would appear in the Senate to 
propose another verbal juggle at the expense of the public creditor. 
Phe disp ! ule of the Patterson case by Judge Humphreys, 
of the Supreme Court of the District otf Columbia, will not tend to 
lrease the respect of the country for the District judiciary. The 
only | Which he cites as applicable to the ease appears to be just 
we! needed to justifv the surrender of Patterson to the 
south Carolina authorities —/. ¢., the provision of the Constitution 
ib leging Senators from arrest, with an express exception of cases 

of felo But this dees not trouble the judge at all. He decides tl 
on the ground that he is ** bound to take judicial cognizance that 
party organization is one thing and faction to destroy it is another,” 
tind accordingly orders that ** the man be remanded to the body of 
Which he is a membet in other words, to the Senate, which is very 
much like ordering that a man be remanded to his wife and chil- 
dren. Extracts from the opinion hardly do its amazing character 


justice. It is a long, incoherent stump-speech, such as we might 


expeet from a double-standard Congressman considerably the worse 
for liquor. * We have,” he says, * judicial authority ” for exclaim- 
ig, “in love of our written Compact, ‘Be thou perpetual.’” And 
vhy, he goes on, have the English people built up what we term 
veormiane British government?’ This question he answers 
leclaring that * the diferent antagonisms and conservatisms of 


e produced this result.” Any court, he continues, 
between the stability of that 
beeause it is “a part of that record which 


hy in nature has 
must take notice ot “the connection 


ind our Republie.” 


‘ lot be expunged.” Passing to the consideration of the Constitu- 
tional points invelved, he observes that ‘the written Constitution is 
our light-house,” and then asks, * Where is the grand centre 
und which the ot] pros ns of the grand compact clus- 
ter?” Tle expresses a wish a'so to know whether it “ would 
be unjudicial,” o1 utside a cold judicial opinion,” to say in this 
conne Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
{ oursely and for your children.” After some further balder- 
the same sort, he ordered Patterson’s discharge, but seems 

et for judicial enquiry himself. 
The Governor of Tennessee recently called the Legislature of that 
s to er to consider a proposition made by its bondholders to 
ji the debt at sixty cents on the dollar; but the Legislature 
ifesting a preference tor fifty eents, and the creditors having taken 
alarm and made haste to say they would take fifty after all, the ses- 
was adjourned anda new one called to consider the amended 
oti Meantime, a new funding association has appeared on the 
scene in the form of a syndicate, the objects of which are to fund 


of the Southern State debts, recognized and unrecognized, holding 


to the St the hope of a lower rate of interest, and to the bond- 
« of some recognition.of his claims. That is, as we 
vndicate proposes in the case ofany State having 

T10,008).000 outetanding bonds on which it pays interest at 7 
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nt., and $5,000,000 on which it pays nothing, to “ place” a new 


loan of $15,000,000 at 4 per cent, making the interest account of 
he State $600,060 instead of $700,000, and giving the holders 
of the $5,000,000 bonds a certain portion of their rights. In order 
to secure the oliject in view from all danger of new repudiation in 
the future, it is proposed that the State shall puss a series of laws or 
constitutional amendments practically putting repudiation out ef its 


1 


a levy ef taxes to pay the debt compulsory, and au- 
itself in The 
with the scheme seems to be the great improbability of getting 
bondholders receiving 7 per cent. to fund their bonds at 4, in order 
that bondholders who receive nothing may get 4 and the 
association has not thus far gained much public confidence. Never- 
theless, we see that it has had an agent negotiating with the Tennes- 
sce authorities. In Georgia, the new constitution repudiating the 
outstanding claims against that State has been adopted, but this 
probably does not depress the boncholders, who have had their 


power, Making 
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suits against case of failure. 


thorizing 


too, 


claims repudiated so often that once more or less cannot make much 


difference. 


The Pittsburgh Grand Jury astonished the public a fortnight 
ago, and proved the failure of the President’s “ policy ” in Pennsyl- 
Violent presentment, in which they laid the blame of the 
riots and the resulting destruction of property in that city on the 
troops, the police, and, in fact, on all that portion of the community 
not actually engaged in murder and pillage, and made the rioters 
appeara very ill-used body of men. As an illustration of their line 
of reasoning, we may mention that they threw on the troops who 
took the round-house the blame of the burning of the 
freight-cars, inasmuch as taking refuge in the round-house suggest- 
ed to the rioters the plan of roasting them out by sending burning 
cars down the track against the building ; which makes Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald’s defence before the Council at Dublin of his burning the 
cathedral of Cashel, ** that he thought the Archbishop was inside,” 
seem less comie than it has hitherto been considered. We are glad 
to say, however, that this eccentric view of the matter by the Grand 
Jury, which was doubtless taken in part in order to save the 
county from possible pecuniary liability, does not seem to have 
been adopted in the courts, where many of the rioters, though pro- 
bably not the worst, have been convicted and sentenced to the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. 
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Within the past week a new revelation has been made of the 
confusion and disorder which taints every braneb of municipal 
administration in New York, in the excise trouble. A Grand Jury 
has formally presented the whole excise system as a@ nuisance, and 
they are evidently justified in this opinion by the facts as far as they 
have come out in the legal proceedings. The law provides that no 
liquor shall be sold without a license, and there is a Board of Com- 
missioners charged with the duty of enforcing it. Now these com- 
missioners are politicians, and the liquor-dealers, or at any rate a 
great many of them, are influential in politics. With our present 
political system liquor-shops are natural political headquarcers, 
serving as places where discussions and deliberations of a “ pri- 
mary” nature can be carried on, candidates picked out or rejected, 
and so on. In consequence of this fact, or for some other reason 
which is not apparent, the Excise Commissioners have not been in 
the habit of requiring licenses, and the liquor-dealers have not been 
in the habit of taking them out. They have usually paid a sum of 
money on account, taken a receipt, and had no further trouble, 
except in case of an occasional raid. Whether this failure to execute 
the law was due to the fact that the Excise Commissioners thought it 
well to “have a hold” upon the dealers, but not to be too hard upon 
them, we do not know; but this appears to have been the custom. 
Now, however, the law has been suddenly put in force (the enforce- 
ment being according to some accounts brought about by a quarrel 
between the Police and Excise Commissioners), and hundreds of 
liquor-dealers arrested all over the city (the law, too, against selling 
on Sunday being suddenly revived), and legal proceedings begun in 
Questions of law by the dozen are, of course, found 
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to exist, some lawyers contending that the arrests ; ment near the left bank. in the hope of cutting his wa: t by the 
that the 1 int of moneys paid in good faith is a road to Widdin. The attack was mad 
others, that good faith has nothing to do with the question; and nd a portien of the Turkish troops 

still others, that in the present state of the law the Excise Commis- | entrenchments und batteries, but t re 

mers | nine to do th issuing licenses, but t] the 3 1 en ers pre nted e | ! Nn 
t t { the “ Montgomery Charte nanian reinforcements were | | 
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ish artillerv-train was captured in the 


000 more 4 percent. bonds, and the Treasury issued a call for the re- 
sumption of $10,000,000 more 6 per cent. 5-20 bonds. Hardly had this 
} } 


ired, however, when Mr. Stanley Matthews introduced his con- 


the town. The number of combatants taken w 





. , ; a ; ; conquerors at forty thousand. ‘Phe Russo-Rumanian tor 
current resolution deelaring the legality of paying the bonds in silver. triumphal entry in the afternoon. In the evening Bu 
Although this resolution, even if passed by a two-thirds majority in + petersburg blazed with illuminations. ‘Thus ended « 
both branches of Congress, could not have the binding foree of law, most memorable sieges of modern times. For 


vet so threa eninge id it een the ublie ee +} : ere 
ry } ; — “ jonag —_ potas - — that the price Osman Pasha had held the little town, by h trust 
of gold advanced to 103%. The 4123-grain silver dollar at) the > 


formidable fortress, as a barrier against the Russian 
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the heart of Turkey: again and again repre 


the principal army of the Czar and the entire army of R 


Close of the week had a gold value of 80.9068. I 


market the principal event of the week has been an exposure of the 





Reading Company. Mr. Charles E. Smith, formerly president of the : 

ti , j endured semwendedves compelling a virtual standstill on the ot 

Reading Railroad, has published in advance of the annu a 

Reading Railroad, has published in advance of the annual meeting theatre of war. and the governit {the Russian | 

° . } ; e 4 ; a . ; rae i Lie. al, « ze Hie \ i l 

of the stockholders of that corporation a statement which brings huts at Gorni Studen, Poradim, or B | ' 
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grave charges against Mr. Gowen and the present management, but the attempt to « me Was I le] 
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which, however, Mr. Gowen treats as a stockjobbing operation, and 


as it has not seriously affected the market price of Reading shares — 

ion denne? ; tig price of Reading shares, Suleiman Pasha, evidently with t 
we shall postpone an examination of it until next week. le aes 
; _ ; ration of the Tzesarevitel’s forees with 


Marshal MaeMahon’s performances during the week have been Osman Pasha and Mehemet Ali, early last wee ton foot 
| odder than anything in his political career. At the close of Jast bined movement against ‘Tirnova Three ‘Turkish col 
week he had an interview with Senator Duclere of the Left. and Vanced in converging lines in the direction of that town 1 - 
asked him what the Left wanted, and Duclere, on his own responsi- — stllar, Osman Bazar, and a more southerly ] ‘ 4 

bility, asked for a good deal, hoping thus to lay the foundation fora | Vancing from Sarnasutlar occupied Popkoi and ehedon \ 
compromise. This the Marshal and his friends treated as a proof appar ntly unopposed ; the next, aft 
of the impossibility of satisfying the Left, and there was a period — the retreat of the Russians from hezreva, } 

of great anxiety. Then he sent for M. Dufaure, and gave him twenty miles northeast of Tirnova: whi 

carte blanche to form a ministry, which it was understood, however, made by the southern column, under the direction of 


would be formed from the Left Centre, and such a ministry the Con- Pasha himself, on the troops under Gen. Mirsht, ¢ 
stitutionalists in the Senate promised to support, and all seemed to On Tuesday, December 4. after being foreed | tr Ma 
be going on swimmingly. The Cabinet was to contain sueh men as Seutheast of Elena, the Russians foug 

Léon Say, Marcere, Christophle, and Waddington; but the Repub- place, but were defeated, and retived to Yakovtal, sat the 
lican press, while expressing full confidence in Dufaure. demanded mountain gorge.” on the read to Tirneva. Phev adn 

syne guarantees. against unconstitutional dissolutions and the abuse 2@t Mahren and Elena of nearly two thousand killed and \ 
of the right of proclaiming a state of siege. At this point, however, and eleven guns. The Turks renewed the attack « Wi 
after having conceded everything, the Marshal’s mind wasagain “poi- day, but effected little; Russian reinforcements arrived at 
soned,” and he withdrew his carte blanche and insisted on having kovtzi under General Deltinghausen, other Troo} 

three seats in the Cabinet placed at his disposal—or, in other words, to Zlataritza, intervening betwee t ‘ 

three of the present ministers retained—War, Marine, and Foreign Turkish columns. Bad weather pre Tea COTISTE 





Affairs. This broke up the negotiations, and on Saturday all was at ens for some days, and en the th . 
sea again { Situation to be u I on -_ 
- ae ; me ager taritza and Yakovtzi. and the 1 : fronting them.” 2B 
rhe likeness of his “ goings on” to those of General Grant con- “ae 
. pytie? : . ealile ilso checked t t s of M \ 
tinues to be very striking. A Jarge deputation of manufacturers ; , 
; ; P ‘ : ‘ KODS t t s ss at In ‘ 
waited on him to draw his attention to the serious effect the politi- pe : 
“ : . } : * 4) ‘ a : t it t idee \ ete t i I \ 
eal crisis was having on the business of the country; but it made as : 
e reported to 1} enter e4 


him angry, and he refused to see them and had them bowed out by 
an aide-de-camp. This recalls comically the deputation of Boston 





financiers, headed by Mr. William Gray, which waited on General ; <a whe vel ' mee’ 
Grant, in 1874, to ask him to veto the inflation bill. Herebuked ~ | a $f" - | nt “ | 
them sharply for their impudence, and we believe did not tell them sree ates deena sea wager 
whether he would veto it or not. American manners, of course, did.” 7 “ a mn : } so Na es 
not permit of his refusing them an interview, but he probabiy felt oo: oe ” we mae ‘gp Agnas ere 
about them very much as the Marshal felt about the manufacturers pias ee ies 
: : a g d contus of boun line The R 

The all-overshadowing event of the week is the fall of Plevna. een stopp iradvanee from Lom Pa a ag Wick 
Carried to the extreme limit of endurance by the failure of pro- and the « of that lated Turkish fortress is stre hen 
visions, fuel, and medicines, while his hospitals were gorged with | ing its garrison by arming the Moslem population of the district 


sick and wounded, Osman Pasha, about daybreak on Monday, De- The Egyptian contingent, as reported, is to be considerably in- 
cember 10, marched his army across the river Vid, and at 7:30 creased. A serious attack by the Ru on Batun 
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attacked the Russian Grenadier Corps holding the line cf invest- pated. 
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WHAT THE PARTY WANTS. 
4 feet the Republican 
\ ’ (oink its ¢o ete 
| ) ee jor the purpose of 
t of rv; it has been Jed on bs 
‘ tot complete termination of the path on which 
‘ ‘ dit sees not only the acquiescence of 
prolic the disappearance from our 
eve eo ‘ ol t race-al tipathy the results 
( de to ee In the sense in which the 
mock a few years ago, nearly all men may now be 
‘ 1 Wt ‘ If the acquiescence is in many cases a reluctant 
nevertheless real, and, to all appearance, so permanent 
ever the question of iirage and political equality of the 
reopens it likely to be done under Republican as 
1) vie \n organization which has so com- 
| el the obiects for which it was formed is necessarily 
il er of dissolution unt ome good reason for continuing it in 
te can be tound. There is but one way in which sueh a 
can be made manifest. The party must be going to do 
hich people want to have done, and to do it better and 
certainly than any opposing party. People will not take the 
t « to go to the polls themselves, and bring their neighbors 
merely to vote for a party which has had a glorious history ; 
hut they will want some future good result in the form of legislation 
lmiinistration to tlow from the tine and trouble they have ex- 
pended. Unless there be some practical question at issue between 
opposing parties, the party out of power has a great advantage 
Lene | members have nothing to quarrel about. (C‘onse- 
(| Iv, the present state ol things, in Which the two parties have 
much the same platform, and each is afraid to take any de- 
do upon any of the living questions of the day, is more un- 
{ to the vitidity of the Republican than to that of the Demo- 
{ } ri 
it sht seem thac if Mr. Hayes continues honestly and consist- 
‘ ypursue the ce ( ich he ed out in his letter of accept- 
‘ iral address, and to administer the govern- 
t to the wen tisfaetion of a large majority of the people, he 
oucht necessarily to achieve a great political suecess for his party. 
That the verv men who are most grateful for what he has done 
to secure 2 good understanding between the various sections of the 


should ust the power thes have thus been enabled to ace 


uire in voting solidly against him, seems, at first sight, so antago- 


tie to the fundamental principles which should govern men that 


we are loath to accept its possibility. But while we cannot doubt 

it the party which thus goes consistently forward in the path 
marked out by the moral sense of the nation will ultimately reap its 
full reward, it is vi that it can thereby gain immediate 


in to expect 


ceeds. Let us look at the political 
ns now reall how far 


under discussion, and see 


on for all its past mise 
| \ it is possible 
for the Republican party to join issue upon them with its oppo- 


nents, 

The civil service. The purification of the civil serviee is the 
measure to which the party is most distinctly and unequivoeally 
committed in its platform. In the wording of the other planks we 

e indications of hesitation in the form of hints designed to pacify 


men of opposite views, while in the civil-service plank not the slight- 
est hope is held out that traders in oflices will be allowed to pursue 


their calling. And yet, as the ease now stands, it is impossible to 
make a party issue on this question. The party has been in power 


nteen years, so that the civil service is just what the party has 


di the fault of the latter that any reform is needed. 

\ o be kept in power to reform the civil service is simply asking 
» iv pt in a trust to which it admits itself to have been unfaithful, 
der that it be faithful in future. The request is not only 

ical in its very nature, but it is one on which it is impossible, 
circum ces, to make a party issue. Leaving aside 


the party is so bitterly opposed to reform 
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that a reformer voting the Republican ticket hardly knows on which 


of the question ion itself is one 


side 


he is being counted, the quest 
hich the outs are to take opposing ground. | 


Democrat in the land can and shout the ba 


than his Republican neighbor, with the great advantage of 


oy ery 


will ttle-ery of reform 


‘ 


naiving no reeord to belie his words and no opponents in his own 
party to dispute him. This advantage must continue until a Demo- 
cratic administration is tried and found wanting, which, judging from 
the use this party has made of its recently-acquired power, would be 
the most probable result. Then if the 
they really made an honest attempt to have the civil service repre- 


Republicans can show that 


sent the best intellect and morals of the country, they can elaim are- 
turn te power with a force which will not be possible while the ex- 
periment of a Democratic administration is untried. 

Admitting that to President 
Haves belongs the credit of adopting a course towards the South 
which has led to a result desired by all reasonable men, it is stiil not 
possible to make a party issue with the Democrats on that question 
at the present time. The President is in the position of the com- 
mander of an army who, on taking the field, can find no enemy to’ 
tight except in his own ranks. However excellent his policy, and 
however certain that it will be approved by his party, it must be 
shown that the opposing party is going to endanger its success be- 
fore its supporters can see any strong reason for preferring one party 
to the other on this ground. And the only way to find whether 
Democratic suecess really will endanger the continuanee of good feel- 
ing between the South and the North is to give it a trial. 

The large majority of the Democratic 
party is so hopelessly committed to the inflation eraze, that nearly 
all believers in an honest currency are ready to rally to the standard 
of a party which will distinetly and unequivocally oppose its inflation 
schemes. Here we have just what the Republicans want to prevent 
their party from drifting hopelessly and helplessly down the stream, 
namely, a live issue on which all can join, without being in doubt 
Which side of the question they are taking. The meaningless display 
of generalities, the shufiling and trimming, the equal toleration of 
every extreme of opinion, and all the other devices by which the 
Republican leaders are now striving to avoid making the currency 
question a party one, are, apart from the merits of the question, 
simply pitiable as specimens of party management, beeause they 
show that those leaders have no conception of the political necessity 
of the situation. So long as the party is afraid to take ground on 
any question about whieb parties can divide, so long must it con- 
tinue to grow weaker, with no other hope of suecess than the forlorn 
one of the blunders and folly of its opponents. With such ecoward- 
ice defeat is as good as certain, while by adopting a bolder course 
there is a reasonable hope of immediate, and a certainty of ultimate, 


The pacification of the NSoarth. 


The Currency question. 


SuCCeSS. 

The question may be asked, why the want of a party issue is 
not as bad for the Democrats as for the Republicans, and how the 
mere discovery of a question to fight over can redound to the ad- 
vantage of one side, apart from the merits of the question. We 
reply that the present state of things always must tend, in the 
course of time, to the disadvantage of the party in power; and the 
longer it continues, the greater the disadvantage. Such a party is 
constantly on trial by a court which reverses the maxim of the com- 
mon law, and holds it guilty on every indictment unless it ean prove 
its innocence. It is steadily losing from the defection of those who 
want a change for the mere excitement it will bring; of those who 
are dissatistied with something it has done or failed to de; and of 
those who think that four or five Presidential terms is enough for 
one party, and that the other ought now to have a chance. The 
outs having none of the responsibility of power, and suffering none 
of these defeetions, are certain of ultimately becoming stronger than 
their opponents, if they only have good sense enough to adopt a 
Waiting policy, and avoid taking any ground which is going to prove 
to their disadvantage. In a country where neither party has any 
idea which it considers worth fighting for, power must constantly 
pass from one party to the other. 
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The blindness of the Republican leaders to what is for the ulti- | Turkey'to submit to the programme of the Cont i 
mite advantage of the party is no less deplorable than their uneon- mere threat of sueh application wou! 
i sciousness of the party necessities of the hour. We are not sure but the Turks to t Shoone d \ i 
: that one of the greatest dangers the reform movement has to | refused to resort to it. simply on ereunds of expedic I 
encounter arises from the sanguine hope of its friends that it will undertook it alone, partly, no doubt, in p 
immediately repair the waning fortune sof the party—a hope which, | policy as agai l ( R 
for reasons we have assigned, cannot have anv valid foundation. were more excited about the eric f the Turki ( 
The result will be that when the defeat whieh now seems imminent the people of any other country Austria and ( ny t t 
actually arrives, the ery of * We told you so!” will be loudly heard. — perteethy rational view of the situation. Eitlu 
It is of no use to conceal the fact that the reward of righteous poli- stopped Russia by a single word, b ust | ding ‘I 
tical management is subject to the same laws with that of right exposes her flank to them both: but they assented, 
living generally ; it comes very slowly, and does not allow itself to be | You have undertaken a tough jobs we wish you joy of it: we l 
reaped by those who do right from no higher motive than that of | not join vou in it, but we are « stopped by our own recent act 
gaining it. The politician to whom the next Presidential election | declarations from interfering with or impeding v 
is the end of the world will as surely be disappointed by the results In Englind the news of the declaration of 1 
of reform as would a young man of business who, hearing a sermon whieh would appear very singular if it were unprecedente | 
on the duty of cautious and prudent management, should start on | has been one of the peculiarities of Enelish opinion for t \ 
that line with the idea of making an immediate fortune. If the | vears to sympathize strongly With oppressed ] 
Republican party is to be the ruling one of the country, it must | make no efforts to throw off the voke, or have littl 
begin by regaining that character which it has lost by the short- | so, and to discountenanee them sternly if they 
comings of the Grant Administration, and must not forget that expression to their discontent, either by 
character is a plant of very slow growth, as the Democrats have | or accepting foreign aid. Phe cause of G 
found to their sorrow. It must distinguish itself from its opponents | s ntimental encouragement in England whik 
by showing that it has some principles which it values higher than | its tinal, and one might sav aceid 
suceess, and must prove itself a proper representative of the intelli- | of Navarino was ck plored in the hing’s spe an oward 
gence of the country by not being afraid to read bad men out of its |) event.” and converted Philhellenism very ly to R 
ranks just because they are bad. Then, even if it meets defeat, | phobia. The early suecess of the Hung 1 | 
it will have a base to fall back upon which will ensure ultimate 1-4 made the Hungarian eause odious or disreputable in I 
SUCCESS. drawing-rooms, and the 7imes used to te With articles in 
; cule or depreciation of the Maeva | 
THE TERMS OF PEACE. : tees ; ; ; 
drew English tears freely until 1859, when ¢ 
7. fall of Plevna means not simply the loss of 50,000 at least the Freneh alliance. first cave Italian inde 
of the Sultan’s best troops, but the addition of 120,000 to the reality. and converted Enelish mT 
Russian force available for an attempt to overwhelm Suleiman | france, very much il vhich R 
and Mehemet .\li and force the Balkans. In Asia, Mukhtar Pasha | ‘There is something pitiful ina passage in M : 
is shut up in Erzerum, and ean hardly hope for relief from Tre- | written in Italy in 185! in which she expresses the fear whieh ] 
bizond even if his communications with the sea are not already lish Liberals he that country felt at th ; time that England 
eut; and the fall of Batum seems to be impending. Upen this | pe drawn into the war on the side of Aust rhe history 
state of facts an expectation of the near approach of peace has | jjsh opinion during the Ameriean Civil War in Isd1 3 
been rapidly springing up in Europe, and the diseussion of the | op famil Ler 
terms of peace has suddenly passed from the speculative to the and is most inter 
practical stage, and is producing considerable, but one must admit | pyssian war. It divided 1 
well-deserved, perturbation in English opinion, and is bringing out | gan). es. W 0 
the defects in recent English policy on the Turkish problem in very — of 4; 
striking relief. To appreciate the gravity of the present crisis one 
has to go back a little. I : 
The theory of the pro-Turkish party in England, which includes ( Re Be ; 4 
the bulk of the Conservatives and all “the best society,” that the | yept. Piseont Christians due N 
internal troubles in Turkey which brought on the present war were to Russian ics. ‘Turks 1 } ; 3 
due, not to Turkish misgovernment, but to Russian intrigues, was ‘ nt n peice ; . ' <li : F 
made untenable from the beginning by the concurrence of Austria, “i aaa ; beams TS 
Germany, and Russia in the Berlin Memorandum, which pointed out —Ueman. 
abuses which would of themselves have justified insurrection anvy- After first assnu 
where, and called on the Porte to reetify them in the interest of hu- Russia entering on ntest t X 
manity and European peace. England refused to adhere to this which she is clea ls bor] ‘ 
Memorandum, not because she denied the facts but because b 7 , ; 
had no faith in the remedy. But she abandoned even this ground manta all lies. P \ 
by going into the Constantinople Conference and urging on the teat of Russians across Dane s y is 
Turks, in conjunction with the Great Powers, the creation of Bul- 5 . 
garia into a quasi-independent province, and the submission of 
; whole empire to a tolerably rigid system of European inspection. This * 
was an admission of the strongest kind of three things—tirst. that there mS . 
were crying evils in Turkish administration of which the Christians P : 
: were Victims; secondly, that the Turks if left to themselves would . ° - 
not institute the needed reforms ; and, thirdly, that Turkey was not : " ‘ 
an independent and sovereign state in the sense in whieh that te: [ 
is applied to other European Powers. The result to which the pro- fo 8. 5 Bostibie bar es r : . 
ceedings of the Conference clearly pointed was the application by the =)"; Pi: «ls t “~~ P 1 ayers . \ 
i combined Powers of as much force as might be necessary to compel will no one stop the useless Course Det wa : 
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the wing certainty of Ene- 
‘ | I suces in the tield., have bred an 
' 7 aP 
tt rll MELISS, AN prOMaDly a CesT e 
! ! | . +! , 
| } nulhave no land At this mo 
nt of p | ind lest the three empero 
, ae , ! 
( bia uy thie elves, leaving England to 


: ! ibarities and the folly and ingratitude of 


Blea vl Vaygazine calls the Montenegrins 
whom it sures that when the settlement 

Pow of Europe will not coneern themselves about 

l h been reel ly heaping up wrath for them- 

le day ol ae this pleasant-spoken organ, 

eam pity them when that day comes.” It is hardly 
\ustria and Germany will consent, however, to any such 

ot « i or t England would submit to have the 
elles or the Turkish tleet disposed of without her advice 
it; but there is hardly any settlement possible now 

1 not | e English influence in the Levant lower than 
been since the beginning of the century, and will not leave 
rahold on the imavination of the rising races of Euro- 
uch he did not dare to hope for before the wai 

lent, too, that the early Russian reverses, which 
»much chuckling in Enelish society, were, as Wwe ven- 

y prod ¢ t the time, a great misfortune for the Turks. 
it Plevna and in Asia were, however glorious for 

f which people had such a mean opinion as_ they 
Purkey, 1 Hea-bites to a Po whose resources were 
) ‘ those of Russia They acted merely as 

and lured the Turks into a false contidence which 

ow itse at Constantinople in insolent detiance of the 
Europe. ‘I wused Russia to display her whole strength 


tv. which she evidently had not done at the cutset of the 


they led Ostuan Pasha to stick fast close to the Russian 
here he could be surrounded and cooped up, thus relieving 
ft ereater part of their chief difticulty—the difficulty of 
n hey led Mukhtar Pasha, too, to stand his ground 

fy close to Alexandropol, so that the Russians were 
undo helm him, within a day's march of their 
thus again eseaping the chief difficulty of warfare in 

that of keeping up # long line of communication through 

nd mountainous country. And now, when the end 

il Turkey can raise no more armies and has to ask for 


sistance will give her adversary 
t which the great military Powers will find irresistible 


ting crushing indemnity for the war; and as Turkey 
nay in mone he will probably have to pay in everything 
Not onl he ] lv to have to cede to the Montenegrins the 


-eonquered, and to the Herzegovinians and Bul- 


vt ol ti-independenee, but to have to cede to 

wy in Asia, and’ perhaps the fleet, or a part of it, 
f passage of the Dardanelles tor ships-of-war. Austria 
ri y ean tind their conipensation and their guarantees in 
ws, but it is hard to say what advantage England can 


But the seizure of 


hevpt. 


under t cumsta s, hardly make up for the loss 
Constantinople, which her own attitude has pre- 
hich R n successes seem likely to make irreparable 
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THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE SILVER BILL, 


t tae iver bill, as originally introduced in Congre and as subse- 
Cu ¥y proposed to be amended, suggests the following considera- 
/ f ! ls the original bill 
I. The Government cannot call in enbacks as the Gert Govern- 
! 1] n silver, for conversion. The German Government 
eulled of intrinsic value and paid out coin of intrinsic value {- 
ting an equivalent in kind ; the greenbacks have no intrinsic value, and 
I ly pre esto pay. The only way to call them in is to pay them. 
2. Consequently, the only means the Government has of obtaining sil- 
ver for coinage is in exchange for the greenbacks and gold in its own 
Colers 


tion can only be repeated as further amounts ef green- 
' 


backs and gold are paid into the Treasury, and must, therefore, bi 


lit 1 
1, Gold will still be required by States, cities, and railroad companies 
whose | and interest are payable in gold, and by merchants who 
\ to keep their merchandise on a gold basis—that is to say, on a par 
with other countries, 
5. There will, therefore, be approximately the same amount of gold re- 


quired in the coyntry as heretofore, 

6. Silver will, therefore, have to be added side by side with gold, each 
being required instead of 
gold to 


» his merchandise on a par with the rest of the world, and a separate 


performing a diferent function, two supplic 
one, For example, the merchant will have to have a supply of 


I 
supply of silver to pay his duties. 
7 Silver being by law legal tender, greenbacks must at once fall to 
the same discount, as regards gold, that silver is at, 


hem none, 


They have no su- 
perior intrinsic value, and the law will give t Eventually they 
must tend to fall lower than silver. 

& The supply « f silver will have to be obtained from two sourees—the 
home supply from the production of our own mines, and the foreign 
upply by foreign importations, The silver from our mines being now 


" 


wholl 


41 


y exported, an equal value of gold must leave the country to take 
the place of that retained here, while that which is imported from abroad 
must also be paid for in gold. 


9. This gold drawn from our limited supply, whi 


‘h is needed for the 
purposes above named, must put up the price of gold at least as fast as 
sed demand for silver advances the price of silver. 

10. The 


the inere: 





greenbacks having no legal value superior to that of silver 
will be governed by the fluctuations of silver, as far as a maximum value 
is concerned, but they must tend eventually to fall below the value of 
fast as distrust increases, silver having an intrinsic value which 
rreenbacks have not. The process would be exne tly the same as that 
through which the relations of greenbacks and gold passed when green- 
backs were first introduced. 

11. We should then find ourselves with two currencies : greenbacks, 
the poorest, and silver, the best—both fluctuating as regards foreign 
countries, and therefore unavailable as a representative of fixed value. 
Gold would have become an article of merchandise, having no relation to 
the currency but the nominal one given by statute. 

12. Silver and gold would be governed in their relative prices by those 
prevailing in the rest of the world, while greenbacks would fluctuate as 
the credit and circumstances of the country varicd. In other words, gold 
and silver would, as it is called, rise and fall, as compared with green- 
backs, in a comparatively fixed ratio to each other, and silver would even- 
tually disappear from circulation as gold has done, leaving only green- 
backs in cireulation. 

1, To provide the silver needed for the coinage of silver dollars for 
the payment of interest in silver and for the supply which will be required 
by merchants to pay customs dues, the Government would have no re- 
source but to buy silver with its own gold and greenbacks ; and if more 
were required, resort to borrowing for the purpose by the issue of bonds, 

14. All the bonds of the United States now out would fall in value the 
difference between gold and silver, as soon as the payment of their inter- 
all new issues of 


est in silver became imperative by law. Consequently, 


bonds would have to be made at a rafe of interest one per cent. higher 


’ 


.- 


than the relative bonds now ; and all bonds issued for funding must f 
rule. In other words, if the public debt could be funded at 
4 per cent. in gold, it could not be funded at better than 5 per cent. in 


silver. 


Second. In ease, as proposed in the amendment to the bill, the applica- 


low the same 
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tion of the law should except the payment of the interest on the public 
debt, and the payment of duties, from the use of silver, and limit the 
legal-tender quality of silver to fifty dollars, the following exceptional 
results might be expected : 

1, Silver not being payable for customs, the Government would receive 
all it coined. It could 


he amount of its annual surplus, which prot: 





no silver from that source, and would have to buy 





would not exceed two million dollars a month, or twenty-four milli 
dollars a year. 
eae 


‘ 4 +} 
~ JS amount 


silver is not larger than that invested in fractional 


currency, and would not probably affect the relative price of silver to gold 


» 4 


‘ , . 
eo. WOr WoUle . ¥ 


more than tha pure hase did. 

Lit at first be of sufficient importance to affect the rela- 
tions of greenbacks to gold. Its limitation as a legal tender to fifty dol- 
lars would make if simply so much added to the fractional currency. 

4, Consequently, the clause making silver a legal tender up to fifty 
dollars would have the effect that all sums below fifty dollars would be 
paid in silver, which would remain at a discount as compared with green- 
backs. 

5. This would ineluée all payments to the Post-Office departments. 

6. But the Government would have to make nearly all its payments 

in greenbacks, being for amounts over fifty dollars, 
7. Consequently, the whole currency balance of the Government would 
shortly become, as far as the supply of silver in the country allowed, re- 
placed by silver ; the Government would then have to buy greenbacks 
with its silver to make its payments in legal form, while the public would 
simultaneously buy the silver to pay it back to the Government, through 
the Post-Office, ete. 

8. The receipts of the Post-Office and similar departments would be 
reduced by the difference between greenbacks and silver. 

9. All retail dealers would have to buy for gold or currency, and, as a 
rule, must sell for silver, All wages paid by the month would be paid in 
silver, and all supplies of the poor would have to be bought with silver, 
and consequently both wages and supplies would rise. Two prices would 
then begin to prevail—one for greenbacks and one for silver—till in the 
end silver and greenbacks would be forced into an artificial proximity, 
putting the price of silver here out of conformity with that in the rest of 
the world, This would cause the importation of more silver, and force 
gold out of the country to restore the balanee, and we should {ind our- 
selves, by the action and reaction of this process, with the most flue- 
tuating and disastrous currency in the world—vastly worse than we 
have now, 

The whole silver movement is in principle an effort to ‘* protect ” sil- 
ver, by putting it to artificial uses and surrounding it with artificial privi- 
leges inconsistent with its natural level of value throughout the rest of 
the world. It would be disastrous to the extent that it would not be pro- 
tecting an article which the publie could go without, but one which would 
be made a forced measure of all values in this country, without perform- 
ing the same function in any other. In fact, we should have simultanecous- 
ly three measures of values, two of them fluctuating (one wholly of 
credit, one one-tenth credit, and one wholly intrinsic) ; a state of things 
which would defeat all calculations of merchants, bankers, producers, 
consumers, and distributers, and bring us to a nearer approach to abso- 
lute barter than has been seen in modern times, reducing us to a more 
than colonial subjection to other countries, and making us the object of 
unceasing combinations on the part of the rest of the world. 

The difficulties of the position, should we introduce the element of 
silver into our curreney at the valuation proposed—thus making thri 
legal tenders of different values and put to different uses—ere compare- 


tively easy to be stated; but how we should be able to undo the evil 
vhich would be the result, and which would have to be undone if any in- 
tercourse between man and man were to continue, is a problem of a dif- 
ferent character. That resumption would be impossible while such a con- 


dition of affairs existed would be the least of them. 


AN OLD. FRENCH FAMILY. 


CAN hardly imagine anything more interesting than the 


family continued through a gre 


+ 


families have records which cover a number of cent 


uries ; there are | 
few where the direct thread of descent is not cut short by death. Th 


are, however, singular exceptions. Iam myself working at the present 
moment at the life of the great Protestant general, the Duke Henri de 


ation. 


Rohan, and I have ascertained that he was th: 


family in which the eldest sons had never di 
minor branches bad disappeared ; the eldest 
mained so forages. But there isa. e curl 


menon, which is not only interesting fi 


physiological point of viev I | woa 
under the name of the Prince de Taren 


death be called Due de la Trémoille. This 


Trémoille born from an oldest son. His fat} 


sixteenth. The house of La Trémoille is the 


resting that ean be found ; its descent can 1 


ments as far back as the tenthcentury. It 
of La Tremoille, part of t] 
the first who bore the name of La Trém 

of Poitou (it was in the tenth century that t] 
name of their special apanage). A certain G 
rior in a document preserved at St.-R 
accompanied Godfrey de Bouillon to the He 


There are various documents concerning 


in the eleventh and twelfth and thirteent 


ment of Paris shows that Guy V., son of Gu 


King John chief baker of France rand 


published a magnificent work, which beg 
of this chief baker. This book, edited at 
circulation ; only two hundred eopies of it hi 


properly speaking, an historical work + i 


ments, printed in chronolo 


These documents, belonging to the Tremo 


various chateaux which it possessed, Of 


collections of family documents chartréers) or 


the chartricr of Thouars (the La Tremoilles sa 


Thouars). At various times during the war 
on the point of being burnt. The iron dk 


was pierced with balls, but the door resist 


After the war the archives were in still great 


moilles of the time thought little of them 
found that there was no better cover tor pot 
vellum; they were allowed for vears t 

in the chartrrer. The mice did their work 
was lost in the precious dépet of Ti 

a great field of research to the histori 

Thouars was confiscated in 1792, wi 

moilles, wl 


Convention. 





duke only to 


Paul Marchegay, the Archivist of the Depart; 


amined them first, in order to find. if pos 
3 1 of the Prinee d bare} It 


own family treasures : he began to study 


tails. M. Marchegay, who was, s <} 
l trod d caer into tI ] WNsSe ¢ s 
letters and documents Were classified : s 
ting is] d P rsonages eh fly of t il 

Bu tl e re il WwW K W ] snow efor 
of the duke himself tisa nw é 
| ] york is verv s | P 
lv has his biog ve whi is \ 

= f ) TY , 
La } Was en ( \ 
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| present Due de la tremoille is again in pos- 
( ' ! { ‘ ted to pistorical lies : but aif one of his 
( » the politi we see no reason 
I ti y ve republi ‘ lL not give him the highest 





; vr Correspondence. 


PAUPERISM AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
} 4 To tne Eprvor or Tur Nation : 


ft fan no ont Sir: The relations between pauperism and the suffrage may be theo- 
concern rized upon without end, but legislation must touch the subject with a 
:, th exreful hand, for practical reasons which every person of legislative expe- 

rier \ ppreciate. TI 


e principal difficulty with us in Massachusetts 
1 


1. Py La T le. but hi lies in the fact that the Constitution withholds the right of suffrage from 
Hey 4 most loya] | “‘pa rs” merely, without limitation or qualification. No judicial in- 


iff.. Louis Xff.. and terpretation can be necessary to teach a person of ordinary intelligence 
“th soht without renroacl that a ctpauper” is a person who is recevvcng public aid, or subsisting, 
[ are “4 Wholly, or in part, upon aid hitherto received—not one who has received 

Li wat I 


fought val thy at sone it at some indeiinite time in the past, or is liable to need it in the future. 
\\ ) Orlcans became kin The pauperism which disqualifies one to-day cannot operate forward to 


\ i un- 
‘ lf.. | : lof the army of italy, | disqualify him efter its termination, any more than alienage or minority. 
made Lodovi orza. the Nor ean any person or tribunal presume that the pauper of to-day will be 
died on the batt! liof Pavia,  & pauper next month, or next year; nor would it be just or safe to autho- 
| wi princess ef Lourbon, of | mze such a presumption, pauperism being rather of the class of disabili- 
<i one 7 t Borgia, the daughter of | ties which the law never presumes, but requires to be proved. But if 
r 1) | \ \ ‘ is death he had be- judicial interpretation is necessary, we have it in the Opin‘on of the Jus- 
é e tut ft! Puscan } ( Cat] ne de’ Medici. who beeame fees, 11 Pick. 537, given with reference to the question involved in this 
aftorw ( f i'r : discussion, namely, the rnght of suffrage. It was for these reasons 
n of Louis I.. who foucht by his side, | Chietly, [ think, that the ‘lawyers not demagogues” of our last Legisla- 
1 wn of 8,000 Cousin gold. and on his | ture found themselves unable to give the Cambridge gentlemen what they 

~itou. Int witv he received Charles desired. 

em > traversed Fras on his wav to Now, allow me three suggestions, to make which was the main pur- 


( I! ; her, governor of Poitou. and took pose of this communication : 1, The difficulty with which the Cambridge 





; 1 i551 end 1576. It wes people have to contend is not pauperism but fraud. 2. The reform, if 
( of Thouars was made a duchy, &y. must begin with the Constitution, by making it fix a time within 
i | ( ( vt rance poss 1 by th dteect which the receipt of aid shall disqualify. 8. An enlightened public sen- 
luke. ve tothe head of this family pre- timent must go before it. A. ty 
( Mhis duchy had the singular Boston, D Iva 
<ecar a i ; 
Dukes of 1 reo Notes. 
l I ‘ : was that of Uzés isaac 

| Ht., Cliade d Mrsmoille, was 1 first of hi _ rE & CO., of Paris, intend to publish some time within the 

yt the ¢ ties of Calvin, Tle was one of the faithful next ten years a@ French and English dictionary on a very large 
é of Navarre, He fought at Coutras, at Ivry, and scale. Persons interested in the subject will confer a favor by noting 
I t! f Paris, of Kt f | In the last campaign = down French words and phrases not found in the dictionaries now in use, 


he} ion his own estates, and supported himself, a troop — (if possible, Littré, Sachs’s * Dictionnaire Encyclop¢dique,’ or Hamilton- 
1 ‘married in 1598 | Legros should be consulted), and communicating them to Mr. William 
( rabantine of Na i, one of the daughters of the famous Wil- Cook, Cambridge, Mass., the American editor. Notes upon words used 
V1 Orange. This marriage brought him in close in America and not in England and vice versa, and words not in Web- 

iilon, and he lived, as it were, all | ster, upon slang and upon local words and new words, willalso be wel- 
under t fli tthe clever and subtle Prince Sovereign —come.——Little, Brown & Co, have in press a collection of original papers 
ter f Hlenri LV. he followed Bouillon’s fortunes | relating to early New England Federalism and Secession, with notes 

! timesof the: ityof Louis NITE, Fortune turned — by Prof. Henry Adams The Comte de Gobineau’s admirable ‘ Nou- 

1: nt cau the death of the glorious Béarnais, and | velles Asiatiques’ is to be the next volume of Appletons’ ‘Collection of 
le la’ ligi n Authors,” under the title, ‘Romances of the East..——‘ The 
Saint-Jean-d"Angely, while this city was being be- Electoral System of the United States,’ by D. A. MeKnight, is announced 

Niil., and defended by Soubise, the brother of Henri by J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Maemillan & Co. have undertaken the pub- 
Louis ATH. m n re de camp of the light cavalry of | lication of a new quarterly journal of neurological science, called Brain. 





ing the campaign : ist Picdmont, La Tremoille took | It will be conducted by Drs. Bucknill, Crichton Browne, Ferrier, and 
Pas des . Huchlings Jackson. ——Pending our own review of Baron von Richtho- 





bait with tl r vreat families of Franee from — fen’s magnificent work on China, of which the first volume has been for 
nobl 4 tor re their loyalty, to the rank of me time in hand, we commend the article on ** The Chinese Loess Puz- 


nturies. Theirdignity | zle.” by Prof. J. D. Whitney, in the American Naturalist for December. 
preside alternatively with | The same number announces that this magazine, heretofore published by 
heroic age of the Wurd & Houghton, will hereafter be published by McCalla & Stavely, 

d jeff no independence Philadelphia, and be edited by A. S. Packard, jr., and Prof, E. D. Cope, 


{the} pirit of the time of the wars of re- with the assistance of eminent men of science. This transfer is another 





sign of the times. ——The Literary World for December 1 contains a num- 


1. Their very name was almost | ber of poctical and other tributes to the poet Whittier in honor of his 





there is something almost in- completing his seventieth year on the lithinstant. Longfellow. Holmes, 
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Bayerd Tavlor, and Stedinan, are among the Northern tribut: 


verse ; and Paul H. Wayne the only Southern. ——The American Philo- 
logical Society (not to be confounded with the Assoe/afion that has the 


better right to th al 
aa 
* The 


the subject of a paper by the R 
| 


meeting at the Cooy 
’ 19 


December 1! the Spelling Reform” will 





1. D. P. Lindsley. 


The English appear 


to be in earnest about the Index Society. It is already founded and or- 


ganized, with the declared objects ‘tof preparing (a) indexes of standard 
indexless books, (4) subject indexes of science and literature, (¢) a general 
Ms. index formed from the other two.” Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, 5 Min- 
ford Gardens, West Kensington, isthe Secretary. Subscription, one guinea, 
It is to be hoped that itis not intended to leave the work of the society in 
manuscript. ——The inefliciency of many of the German consuls, and 
above all the necessity of appointing foreigners to many of these posts, has 


led the German Minister of Foreign Affairs to propose the establishment 








of a consular academy. It will be open to students who have received a 


university education, or have passed the requisite examination, or have 
practical knowled 


en countries. A 
method of educating consuls is followed in Spain, if we are not 


ucauired » of fore: very similar 
inistaken, 


and is worthy of imitation by every civilized nation. 


—In the December number of Jlarper’s Magazine is an article en- 
titled ‘* The Cosmogony of * Paradise Lost,’” 


many of the difficulties in the way of und 


Which explains very clearly 
rstanding that great poem. It 
the article, although 
he speaks of copying one of the diagrams from the Sphera of Johannes 


is, however, much to be regretted that the writer of 


a Sacrobosco, did not also mention his authority for every statement in 
the article, which is a most complete plagiarism from Professor Masson’s 
Introduction to the Globe Edition of the Po tical Works of John Milton, 
lutely published by Macmillan & Co, or from the two-volume edition of 
1874, A few quotations will make this clear : 


Harper's Magazine, p. 127: Introduction to ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
‘Originally, before the creation Globe Ed., p. 19: 

of the carth or the starry universe ** Aboriginally, or in’ primeval 
which we now see about us, univer- eternity, before the creation of our 
sal space is conceived by the poet, earth or the starry universe to which 
not as containing stars or starry it belongs, universal space is to be 
systems, but as a sphere of infinite considered, according to the requi- 
radius—if such a thing were con- sites of the poem, not as containing 
ceivable—divided into two hemi- stars or starry systems at all, but 
spheres thus: [llere follows dia- as, so to say, a sphere of infinite 
gram identical with that in Globe radius, divided equatorially into 
id]... Chaos is an infinite ocean two hemispheres, thus—{ Diagram] 
or quagmire of universal darkness. ... (p. 20) For it is chaos, or 
It is not to be considered as mere the uninhabited—a huge, limitless 
empty space, but an abyss wherein ocean, abyss, or quagmire of uni- 
are jumbled together in confusion versal darkness and_ lifelessness, 
the elements of all matter, ’ wherein are jumbled in blustering 
confusion the elements of all mat- 
ter, or rather the crude embryons 
of all the elements, ere as yet they 

ure distinguishable,” 
in this ] 


Tt will be noticed that 


out of Mr. Masson’s book has smoothed the Scotch professor’s somewhat 


ast passage the writer who helped himself 


rugged siyle ; but generally he is eontent with something more like the 
mechanical process of copying. Tor instance : 


Introduction, p. 24: 
* Accordingly .. . the Fiend is 
| he right direction to 


racted m 
the zenith. What 


opening at 


Harper's Magazine, p. 139: 

* The fiend, attracted by the light 
from the heavenly staircase by which ¢ 
the angels ascend and descend from t 
the universe to the gate of Heaven, attracts him thither is a gleam of 
finds his way to the opening at the light from the mysterious structure 
zenith. Sometimes these stairs are or staircase (iii, 501 ef seg.) which 
drawn upward, but when Satan then serves the Angels in their de- 
reached the place they are let down. scent from Heaven’s gate into thi 
Standing on the lower rung or human universe, and again in their 
stair, he gazes through the opening ascents from the universe to Hea- 
underneath downinto the universe. ven’'s gate. 
He sees it both from pole to pole are drawn up to Heaven and invisi- 
and also longitudinally— ble : but at the moment when Satan 
; reached the spot they were let down, 


so that, standing on the lower stan 


Sometimes these stairs 


** from eastern point 
Of Libra to the tleecy star 








Andromeda far off Atlantic seas and gazing down tl rough thi i 
Beyond thé horizon *” ing right ut lerneath, he uid . |- 
beho!d the whole interior of 
rrv universe at once, Hi 

behold it in all directions—both in 
the direction of latitude, or depth 

from the pole where he stands, t 
the posite pole or nadir; andalso 


longitudinally.” 
{ Here Hi ame 


fi quotation 
from * Paradise Lost.’} 


Dy ka 


ation. e>y\bed 


There is no need of giving further extracts: the wl : e in the 
Magazine is ‘lifted ireetly and w W 
from Pri r Masson’s } staking I ily \ 
with any claim to « nality is one in \ h 
of the humors” of poem, 7] i l not f 
Now that Kellogg and Butler ha s s t 
is time for the historian of Reconstru 1 t 
rials. The latest contribution to the subjeet is ex-S irv W 


Abr: 
Mr. Welles’s motive, besides the narrative of events, is tv 


article on the ** Administration of 


Ore wa ry, 





{ 
fold—viz., to expose the selfish intrigues of Mr. Chase for t Presid \ 
while yet a member of the Cabinet, and to d i Mr. I 

tion of the initiative in reconstruction ageinst the view of the pow 
Congress in the premises which was so bitterly urged by TI 


Stevens, Winter Davis, and B. FP. Wade. As reget he Tat 


taking, he accomplishes no more, it seems t 
k f a problem over which Con sand Mr. I 


nottiness « 


vided. Mr. Lincoln’s part in reconstructing Louisiana and A 





whether wise (abstractly considered) or | l, undoubt vi 

revival of self-government and loyalty at the South ; and many 

that it erred both in permitting the color d 

lition of slavery in the State laws regulating the suf in . 
ing too small a body of electors to constitute itself 1] w Sta ( 
gress corrected one of these errors but ¢ med t r, W { 
might have done even without Mr. Lineo!ln’s ex 

were rendered irretrievable by his death : 4 ress’s Ly 

successor, Louisiana, the first of the rehel Stat to be tak n } 

and the last to be pacitied, is perhaps a1 iment to t tet: th 


of the amnesty proclamation of December 8, t8€3, and of the subsequent 


reconstruction legislation The exeuse of necessity w Conyress n 
plead before history may outweigh t f vv | ht 
have alleged, As for the Constitutior v S . 
not be judged by the infrequeney with which is likely 1 { 


President would probably at least have been forgiven had he led of wiih 


a plan agreeable to the wishes of Congress, Sinee he did not, he was 
‘used of encroaching on the prerogative of Congress hy simple veto 
of the Winter Davis reconstruction act of 1864. Who knows in } 
many days we shali be hearing, on occasion of the vet he Silver Bill, 
that President Hayes ** must confine himself to his executive duties.” 
must ‘‘obey and execute, not make, the laws” 
—TLast May (No. 621 of the Vu \ \ A t 
of a correspondence between Mr. Fr s P. Knight, Chinese ¢ 
sioner at the Philadelphia Expositior 1 Presidk } of | 
on the utility of collegiate instruction in Chines The substance of M 
Knight's message was, that China offers a career for a small, perhaps, vet 
indefinite and increasing number of Americans qualified to speak os d 
write tbe langua in t} customs-sery ) consular servi " 
CIVIL ANG m ng engin Ing ind \ hy i wel] is inf 
courts : and | Tered, if t} xpenses { { ing out to 
this country competent teachers, under w in two vears young men 
could fit themselves to 1 useful in t] | d ore Pres lent 
rdial approval to the s 1 pr sed the assist- 
ration. Weare al to ssarv funds 











1 Vi that Mr. Kn I lust v cs China with 
the expectation that by the opening of the fall term of 1878 instruction 
could be begun at Harvard in the man ind d. Meantime, as our 
readers are aware, a Chinese professorship has n founded at Yale, and 

lled by the ap; tof Dr. S. Wells Williams, 

—Just when London season was ng up, and the Houses of 
Parli ent we Wistluily ‘ing for their! i son ul rr sc-Moors, 
their vacht 1 trips to the Continental s. and tl i in ardent 
body of ladies and gentlemen of surplus e1 vy were meeting at Birming- 
ham, . in a congress on ** Domestic E v The London 
Society of Arts had issued, four months previously, a notice of ‘a con- 
ress a \ promote the knowledg domestic ¢ mv as defined 
| Educa Cod and it \ f tl l7th July, the con- 

~ . O} i a ¢ fTSaci a \ is ne ovo ye rsons were 
present, at the rooms of the Royal Birmingham Socicty of Artists. Oddly 

ough the reporter ls bound to add: ‘Better ventilation only was 
W i for the enjoyment of a crowded audience” ; so at the very begin- 


eople were not able to practise what they were so prone 
There was nothing notewort! 


iy in the introductory conver- 
Professor Huxlcy that, ‘if any 


sation unless it was the famuliar remark of 





Did 
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Wihil 





oLa 
men 
and 
o 
Wal 


ai 

rati 
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new 





of 1 it is they workman, wh 
1 food, whose health is sapped by bad 
( i ! l Lb 
é f the Con ret 
, r) } . ] , 
\ he order t] O 
1/ 10:30 to 1:59. oS {.— 
| | 0 to 11:25; » 4 
2:30, 3 » Be Hexlih, 12:30 to 1 
» S ( 1) Methods of t ing D ( 
’ 4) | ection—Gove nt erant— 
Ly . 3 OO] ‘ Arts Exa MLth ’ >10 
1-4) | Savings-Banks, 4:10 to 5. 
Phursd Juiv 1th, Morning sitting, 19:59 to 1! : nB 1- 
i | 1:30 to 12: (2) The Dwelli Wart nd 
| ! 1:50), Aflernoon sitting, 2 to 6:30. Section WA on- 
| | ¢ kery.” 
i} ts were discussed in the order laid down in the programme, 
! 11 imited to ten minutes on each separate head specified in 
prog . The papers, which were, as far as practicable, printed 
room, were not (except under special circumstances, 
the chairman) read, but each writer of a paper was 
l five 1 ites for stating the substance of it in addition to any 
li fom} ing all which, and in looking through the Con- 
ited port of 109 pages or so, closely printed, it cannot but 
ir to any one that Sterne’s chapter on ** Tlobby-horses” is a pro- 
land e: ( mentary, Just as true nowadays as when it first 


-We mentioned last week the sale of the late Ambroise Firmin- 
ot’s precious collection of engravings. Pulybiblron announces in the 


vember number the sale in April next of the first part of his library, 


h will certainly bring a higher total, as it is doubtful whether any 
ate collection of books in all France is equal to it. Red-letter MS. 
h val abound, and the library is also exceptionally rich in speci- 

f early printing, of the earliest works illustrated with wood-cuts, 


in f chivalry, one of which last, a folio of 1495, unique and 
vellum, discovered in 1850, and sold to its first purchaser for $250, 
bought by M. Didot in 1867 for $2,000. The same number of Po/y- 
on contains & Galileo bibliography, to be concluded in the December 
ther, We learn from it, too, that M. Claudio Jannet’s work on ‘ Les 
is’ has reached a third edition, and been broucht 
n to date by an ount of the late Presidential struggle and the July 


‘ond riots. A second volume has been added, devoted among other 


to the labor question and the events of the Centennial year. Th 
y ind appendi ( are very copious, 


\s the probability of the speedy election of a new Pope grows 
formation as to the composition of the Conclave and the 


rules controlling its proceedings is of importance, The standard work in 


ish is still Cartwricht’s ‘On Papal Conclaves,’ published in 1868, 


notwithstanding T. Adolphus Trollope’s later work with a similar title. 


I 
re trustworthy account than either, however, is to be found in the 
id volume of the magnificent * Actes et Histoire du Concile cecum/¢- 


de Rome’ (Paris. 1870-75’. This has, indeed, an almost semi- 


inl character, being contained in a work having the Pope’s express 


tion, and the author being one of his chamberlains, Barbier de Mon- 
verv clear and concise account of all the ceremonies con- 
1 with the meeting of the Conclave and of the manner of voting. 
rams of the ballots, showing the manner in which they are written, 


mal 


lded, are of great assistance in making plain the compli 


d method of preparing the vote. 


The last number (No. 23) of the Romania has as usual a valu- 
array of articles. Of philological interest are those by L. Havet 


ein French, and an extensive treatise of fifty- 


res by J. ¢ i on the phonology of the dialect of the valley 
(near Martigny) Of literary interest are an Old-French 
; ndar of 


fe of St. John Chrysostom, and three versions 
Romat of Clotilde collected in Forez and Velay by V. Smith, 


ors to ow that these chansons do not refer to Clotilde. 

( and wife of Amalaric, but are simply poetical 

' story of ‘Bluebeard ; or, The Cruel Husband.’ 

vcontr? an interesting study of the sources of the ninth 
he f the ‘Decameron,’ citing a heretofore unnoticed 


‘Pialogus Miraculorum’ of Cesar of Heisterbach. P. 
nic: the discovery, with extracts, in the National Library 
idrid, of the Catalan treatises by Raimon Vidal on the rules of 
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poetry and grammar. In the department of Mélanges, G. Paris suggests 


a new explanation of the source of the so-called euphonic ¢ in the inter- 
‘orms of verbs of the first conjugation. He attributes it not to 


' 1: 


resumption of the Latin ending. but to analogy with the endings in ¢ 


f the other conjugations, The same scholar also contributes an exten- 
sive review of Charles Aubertin’s ‘ Histoire de la lancue et de la litt Cra- 
ture Mrancaise au moyen age’ (Paris, 1876, vol. i.) In spite of the many 
i urncies if contains, the reviewer pronounces it an excellent work, 
and destined to fill the long-felt want of a history of early Prencli litera- 
ture, 1 compend by Ideler, ‘ Geschichte der Altfranzésischen National- 
Literatur’ (Berlin, 1842), being justly pronounced dry, incompicte, and 


ore a bibliography than a literary history. 

—We cannot be stow unqualified praise upon Koolman’s ‘ Wérterbuch 
der Ostfriesischen Sprache’ (Norden : Braams, 1877), of which the first 
us. Certainly in Germany, the home of linguistie 





ipher must be held to strict account, and must at 
lenst possess a clear idea of what does and what does net constitute a 
i 


special or dialect-dictionary. The proper functions of a dialect-dictionary 


are: 1. To record all the dialectic words and idioms in actual use, but 
! 


ble brevity. 2. To give etymologies only of such words as 
are not found in the Sehriftsprache, or of words that are in dispute, But 
it can never be the office of a dialect-dictionary to enter into general phi- 
lology. Against both these principles, but especially against the latter, 
KXo¢lman has sinned grievously, Thus, under as, ‘*ace,” we find over 
three columns of dissertation upon the relations of the word to Sanscrit, 
Zend, ete., ete., where a simple reference to Grimm, Pott, and Fick would 
have sufficed. Similarly, atte, “father” (the word used by Vulfila), occu- 
pies three columns and a half. At this rate a dictionary which might be 
compressed into one small volume threatens to exceed all reasonable 
limits. The ordinary reader, who consults his dictionary for mere lexical 
purposes, does not need such etymologies, and the professed philologist 
can either work them out for himself or find them in other more standard 
works. On the other hand, Koelman is altogether too meagre in his ex- 
planations of idiomatic phrases and popular sayings. We fear that none 
but a native East-Frisian will derive much light, for instance, from the 
long quotation, p. 79. Yet despite its sins of omission and commission, 
KXKoolman’s work will be, when completed, a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the Germanie dialects. It embodies the labors of one who 
is thoroughly at home in his field, and has diligently collected words and 
phrases from the lips ef sailor and peasant. In view of the close relation- 
ship between the Anglo-Saxon elements of our language and the Frisian, 
English lexicographers will doubtless derive much aid from it in making 
future collations. Those who compare the explanation of ‘ballast ” 
given in Webster’s Unabridged with Koolman’s ‘‘ ballast,” ‘ baldad,” 
will perceive a marked difference. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER.* 

F bagpota must be a very full life which requires cight hundred pages for 

its introductory chapters, leaving the hero then at the threshold of 
his active career. George Sand’s autobiography, indeed, reaches its third 
volume, or thercabouts, before the author’s mother is fairly born. But 
Mr. Pierce disposes of the Sumner ancestry in some thirty pages, all the 
rest being given to the early years of the statesman himself. Much of the 
space is, indeed, assigned, as it should be, to his Wanderjahre, or period 
of travel. That period would always have been interesting in his ease, 
even had no career of eminence followed. As it is, the book is none too 
long, although it carries Mr. Sumner only to his thirty-fourth year, when 
—as Thoreau said of John Brown—he ** began the public practice of phi- 
lanthropy.” 

It is fair to begin by saying that a better book of the kind has rarely 
come from the press. In an age when professed authors have given us 
books so hopelessly egotistical as Forster’s ‘ Dickens,’ or so hopelessly in- 
flated as Alger’s’* Forrest,’ it is a thing worth celebrating that a prac- 
tising lawyer, of small literary experience, should have produced a work 
Which could scarcely have been improved. Mr. Pieree has certainly vin- 
dicated the confidence which named him as Mr. Sumner’s chief literary 
executor. No industry could have surpassed his laborious collection of 
materials, nor could his use of them have been clearer or more methodical. 
Iie never obtrudes himself, nor does he ever force upon you his own opin- 
ion of Mr. Sumner. Where the editor comes into view it ts to paint his 
subject asa man, not as a paragon; and he occasionally meets criticism 


** Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. By Edward L. Pierce’ 2 vols Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1877. 
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half-way by pointing out the causes why Mr. Sumner, with the best in- 


tentions, sometimes missed the mark. For its annotations the book has 
few rivals, There is scarcely an important allusion unexplained, or a 
person worth describing left without a biographical note. Yet these notes 
ure never ostentatiously full, and in many cases, by a skilful reference to 


still further relations between their subject and Mr. Sumner, they are 


linked yet more closely with the main theme of the book. The hint of 
these biographical notices mav have been borrowed from Sumner’s edition 


of Vesey’s * Reports,’ where he introduced such notes as a novel featu 





but Mr. Sumner was apt to be over-prefuse in his det: While Mi. Piere 
71 + ! ] 
just UchHes @ yoiden mean, 


The sketch of Charles Sumner’s childhood shows us a boy resembling 


the man in truthfuln lles-letires 


sand industry, fonder of history and 
The child who at 
it he could answer any question that might be 


than of science, a le of great feats of memory. 


eleven told his teae 





put to him, and at once ace pted the test of di seribing the precise posi- 
For teacher read 
fellow-senator, for Cumana read Alaska, and you have the public career 
of Mr. Sumner. This immense and varied information, joined with a 


tion of Cumana, was evidently the father of the man. 


perfect sincerity of manner and a noticeable presence, gave the secret of 
his later social successes in Europe—successes that certainly were not won 


This was indeed true of all 


by tact, but in spite of the absence of tact 
the successes of his life. 

We regret not to find in these volumes any allusion to that feat of 
he newspapers have attri- 


swimming the rapids below Niagara which t 


buted to Charles Sumner. It was too appropriate a prelude to his carcer 





to have been omitted, and we infer that it never happened, though Dr. 
Win. FY. Channing 


Had Sumner done it, Carly] 


and others are known to have performed the feat. 





might have asked him, as he asked the na- 


tion, ‘** Shooting Niagara, and after 7” Mr. Pierce says (i. 40) : *‘ Swim- 
ming was the sport he enjoyed the most”; but he seems to have had no 
marked athletic taste in early life, unless for pedestrianism, and, after his 
return from Europe, for riding. As to his studies, he was strong in the 
languages and in English composiiion, and had an utter distaste for mathe- 
matics—a limitation suggesting some later defects in the action of his 
powerful mind. His qualities of character were already determined, and 
he seemed to predict his whole later carcer when he quoted, in his Row- 


doin prize dissertation of 1822, those grand passages of Milton ; 


“For surely, to every good and peaceful citizen it must in nature 
needs be a hateful ‘hing to be the displeaser and molester of thousands, 
But when God commands to take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous or ;: 


jarring blast, it lies not in man’s will what he shall say or what he shall 
conceal.” 


His suceess at the Law School and his enthusiasm for the study of 
jurisprudence won him the hearty admiration of those eminent  pro- 
fessors, Story and Greenleaf ; and the encouragement of the former, es- 
pecially, gave the first impulse to Sumner’s foreign eareer. Judge Story’s 
legal fame was then very high in Europe, as indeed it has always been : 
the whole body of American lawyers has 


always been ranked above its deserts in England through the eminenc 


4 


it is not too much to say thi 





of Story. We well remember the disappointment expressed in English 
papers when that eminent American abandoned his projected visit to the 
mother country ; and Sumner, going almost as his representative, and 
bearing presentation copies of his books, was received with a sort of viea- 
The starting point being given, all the rest followed 


rious enthusiasm. 
of course. It was not uncommon in those days to hear Sumner called a 
successful toady by those who stayed at home and had leisure to be envious 
No charge could be farther from the truth ; the faults of his char: 
looked the other way ; he was blunt and rather self-asserting, But } 
had an honest and insatiable desire to know eminent men; and ¥ 
think how easily an intelligent and presentable American may be m: 
lion in a small way even now, in London, it is easy to imagine how 


happened in Sumner’s case just forty years ago. ‘This was further aid 
—though Mr. Pierce does not speak of it—by a certain Anglicism 
manner such us is always accepted by Englishmen as a gratifying surpris 
inastranger. An eminent Englishman, whose name often appears 
these volumes, remarked a few years ago that this was considered a 
excessive in Sumner—‘‘ikere was wanting a distinctive flavor of An - 


} 


canism,” he said ; but it is always difficult to tell what our transatlant 


cousins expect of us in this way: and it is evident in Sumner’s letters 


that he was a thorough and hearty American all the while, and strongly 
felt the false social pe sition of the 
joyed. 


One of the most remarkable things in Sumner's foreign trip was 


very aristocracy whose s ty he en- 











really the daring with x h he undertook it, financially and otherw 
A trip h Was 0! the few rs wl in 1857 1} 
now | ind ] 
hardly more than at i iT Storv, Richard FI 
Livy nt t] leach, the mor 
fter his} ul ( fly suy | bv | i \ 
estate (Pierce, i. 190 It was t ex | V 
why | f 1s l t \ 
fi » §=©President Q 4 | 
him w Lhe to spoil | ! \ i 
( —a touching allu io th \ | 
empty hands of that period I lv was, 1 ‘ 
view, the most daring of investments ; " 
circumstances justified it by the result 
For two vears Mr. Sumner travelled t h E i! 
Ifin England chiefly t etv and on the Cc 
art It is curious to compare his views of for | \ 
those of Mr. Ticknet It cannot be denied that Si rw 
miss the genial indifference of the cultivated man of W \ 
adapt himself to any society, and al eX | n 
even ¢ of the unthankft nd the evil Yet we i \ 
by the chan In Sumner’s intens ve of | 
touchstor f character around hit e saw t | 
the evil aon the w ol dt | \ 
His utter absence of humor played | 
limited his rang nd made some type n 
but it enhanced the clearness of his m ! \ 
of his portraitures. He never played with life: he w 1 hav 
happier and perhaps more useful man if he « \ play 
he did not, even at twenty-six, play at trav iy il 
saving of Thoreau, that **true and sin tra : i 
serio the grave, or any other | of t i \ It v 
thi rit that Sumner went through Eur it v 1 
his noe ‘'s with invarving relish, in ani | t 
lett sot l kn 1t 1 Ly use Sum let ili\ \ 1! 
solid nutriment, and carry the reader deepet 11 s 
One of the things which will be found n seful to vou trav 
in i@se VOlumMmes, IS the} pl ture of tf energy ess W wi } 
Mr. Suint d meuagwes, Wi hit I Visi | ( 
postponed t! e of quiri spok he | 
eal ito rene] ( Cg li s } . \ 
\ cl 1 Vv 1 rei W ! | i i ( al V 
ecompr ia sent in les 1a month he « ' 
im SIX V I pate im Cony i oft ( 
} as interp be fi 1 gis fa fellow i- 
tiv n \f four! hs in I] Writes 
I have German to ! I vet | 1 of knowing t 
1] was much about it 1 s I did I in When I ¢ eto Italv. I 
t nd the ‘Cat Sicure that was given me at the 
San Giovanni, when I entered Rome, the 21st of May At tl 
first { I < » in ( vis sto take a master, and 
< for « week i? \ ‘ stl iving on the 1 i 
to Vi t weeks in \ I i thento Prague, 
Dre 1, Berlin, and probably xt down to Heidelberg ” (ii, 116) 
A vy davs after he writes to Prof. Gr f] tudy of Italian : 





10 Italian whieh IT 


, 
rdly a classic in the 


ean 1 vis the hare 
lang d the whole or considerable portions, I 
und id ina h: can talk on any subject— 
lw kes, but wi such facility that all the 
\ iK1 r plac . address me in the 
: as wc 

\ V to G , after f 1 1 Germany and 
\ 

l : 1 Hei x1 I fixed mvself for five weel I knew 

] } nd | d, read ad talked German. Indeed 
I f | veelf a. eave, to understand all that 
Was s ryoon \ s on tole? bi] well? (i 145 

( ‘ , t | udy of | 1 l be apt to 
s makes ¢ and Mr. ¢ LOT ¢ nly mad 

} fe | e expel ‘ us early won, IH 
3 . with s ike the for n lette of Theo ( 

p ! thev al Li - ed si g 1, like the of 
( T } \ e strong ] es of leading men and 
\ t Vv are ftened bv a love of literature which gives a n led 
relief int of humor. His advantages were immense ; he had 





+. 
. 


~ 
J- 


i \V Yr fal 
( Irs. Parkes, t rrand- 
. 
1 V po] Lar, 
{ cou . 54 Mr. Henry 
j j him rep i passace f 1 Burke, 
nice question of international law ” (i, 305). 
j pst remarkable testimony is that of Mr. Abraham Hay- 
t f *Paust. and the author of that celel ied com- 
Ir. Su e Quarter!y Reriew so often quoted in the 
| ! may | | nd in VDieree’s * Memoi: 
; ter ] ul, wl renewing his 
1 | l 1 il l x, cont s him fa littl 
| I] 
\ not stri] and when you ask mn 
i ual i a hi iccess, | must frankly own 
i i pu I the emi i id Wide- 
i \ i ried Wi n, M Greot 11 knot 
tim | t ed in 1) e the su 3 Was 
ind na | eal But 
\ . . s of ce} ut are never delicate, incisive, or 
ithe, but strong, straightforward, and the result of careful observa- 


‘s, and all command 


1 i } 1a mo} elective pu ire 
lf 1 10} to topic, expressing himself always with force, 
eorrectmess, and forcitilitv unrivalled ; but, [must say, with a manner 
! Iv far from refined, but even vulgar. fe had no gentleness r 
neith id he show any of the delicate attentions of the host. 
[ have dined in company nearly every day since I have been in 
oghimd, and Ido not remember to have met a person who swore half as 
nm Lord Brougham; and all this in conversation with an aged 


liis manner was rapid, hurried, and his voice very loud, 
| : 
| feel 


lie ned un yo and restiess, an made me cel the same, Llis 
lang , as you may ppose, v vigorous and to the point. . .). 
| ‘ med to . that there is in him a nervousness and in ns 
aeliy wh is near akin to insanity, ¢ which ai present jangles thi 
‘ vise even measures of his chara (i, JoU-2) 

Mr. Sumner made the dis ‘ry, so often made by Americans, that 


many English people and things are less well known in England than in 


the United States : the mental and moral influence of London comes to 


us free from the local smoke and roar In a letter to Mrs. Judze Howe, 
of Cambridge, Sumner savs : 
‘We judge English authors better than the English themselves : all 


} 


here are too near them, When I see the foppery of Bulwer every day, 
{ hear his affected voice, should not that disenchant me from the spell 














of his composition 2 You, sitting in your rocking-chair and joining read- 
») iv houschold duties, actua lv keep a better run of English litera- 

ture than many—ay, than most—of the English themselves, London is 
) und t rand inighty that it is next to impossible for anybody 
iodo. than attend to his own affairs and take care of himse!f. The 
} fines and reviews are not read here with half the avidity they 
are in Am 1: and when read are not judged with the same dispassion- 

t url - 18) 


Mr. Sumner returned from England in 1840, at the age of twenty-nine. 


Che years that followed were, as might have been predicted, years of some 


mental reaction, After the excitements of his foreign ** apotheosis,” as 
his friend, Ilenry Cleveland, called it, the drudgery of a law-oflice was un- 
attractive. Ilis reception was, of course, enthusiastic, but his circle of 


friends was changed by death or marriage ; his sister Mary died : he him- 


If w very near death from illness,and there wasa time when life looked 


In many respects Mr. Pierce’s account of this period 


is admirable, but he perhaps goes too far in saying that ** Sumner was 

a great favorite in Boston society” (i. 155). Ile was un- 
dou ly much admired, but he had personal traits which brought upon 
him some criticism from men and a great deal from women. Old Bos- 


tonians maintained that Sheriff Sumner’s son was not, after all, born in 


ind young Bostonians somettines alleged that his demeanor 

\ towering as his person, As an enonymous lady writes to Mr. 
Pier ti, 162), ‘his manners were frank and manly, not polished ” 
vl Dr, O. W. Holmes says on the same page, he rather monopolized 
con tion, amt he never could take a joke, The substantial admira- 
doubtless had ; but that alone does not make 

a s neye! moment of Mr. Sum- 
I \merican experience when that epithet could accurately describe 


San The 


Nation. 
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Time passed on ; and what career was to open before this young man 
1 
‘ 


o highly gifted in brain and heart and so conspicuous in his early socal 
opportunities ? Hey a lawyer, and ready to work in his profession ; 


but the few lucrative cases which came to him were obtained by him 





friend of Judge Story, it has always been thought, than in 
any other way. He hoped for a professorship in the Harvard Law School, 

t did not obtain it : he would willingly have been reporter to the Su- 
preme Court, but that plan also failed. His greatest powers, the gift 
which were the key 


} } 


g 
y to his later eareer, were hardly even suspected. A 
single day—July 4,1845—revealed those gifts to the world. Had he died 


on the morning of that day, his fame would have lived, at most, through 
a brief biography and a small volume of * Literary Remains,” as was 
the ease with his friend Cleveland. On the evening of that day his re- 
putation was established as that of an orator of extraordinary force and 
a reformer possessed of absolute fearlessness, Well do we remember a 
description of his Fourth-of-July address by one of those unflinching old 
‘*Come-Outers ” whom Lynn and Cape Cod sent up to Bostoa in those 
days—men ‘ devoted,” as Emerson said, “to the worrying of clergy- 
men,” and who hated with almost equal hatred the clerical and military 
garb, * There were those pro-slavery clergymen,” he said, ‘* with hearts 
as black as their coats, and there stood Charles Sumner with a heart as 
white as his waistcoat.” Mr. Sumner’s white waistcoat and trousers, 
with his gilt-buttoned dress-coat, must have been as conspicuous on his 
large person as the militia uniforms thet surrounded him ; and he spoke 
on that day the most unwelcome things with the heartiest relish. Mr. 
Pierce says, with candor rare in a biographer, that ‘‘ his fervor carricd 
him to some positions which his later judgment qualified, and to seme 
forms of expression which his taste afterwards modified or rejected alto- 
gether.” Dut the speech, as originally made, was the turning point of 
his career ; it is rarely that any pubiic life revolves upon so well-marked 
and unmistakable a pivot, and his biographer does well to let this pre- 
liminary memoir end here. 

A few points of detail we find to eriticise in the execcllent editing of 
this book. Mr. Pierce says (i. 316) that William Sullivan * wrote upon 
the characters and events of the Revolution”; but it would have been 
more correct to say ‘fof the period immediately succeeding the Revo- 
lution.” Almost the only person mentioned by Mr. Sumner and not 
elucidated by his biographer, is that very remarkable man David Urqu- 
hart, author of * The Spirit of the East’; and the negleet is aggravated 
by the accidental misspelling of his name (ii. 39). To say that Prof. Geo. 


” 


W. Greene resides **on an ancestral estate at East Greenwich, R. I. 


(ii, 93, nofe), is to apply rather too large an epithet to a modest paternal 


farm : and to eall the residence of Prof. Longfellow ‘* Craigie House ” 
instead of by the loeal appellation of ‘the Craigie house,” looks a little 
in the same direction. Prof. Andrews Norton here wears appended to 
his name, both in text and index, the Doctorate which he refused in his 
lifetime. There is a grammatical flaw in the note on p. 176 (vol. i}.), 
and an erroneous French accent on p. 507. But this is really a very 
trifling array of criticisms upon a book so large and of such varied range 3 
and the absence of merely typographical errors is surprising. The 
mechanical execution of the book quite surpasses that of Ticknor or 
Martineau, and it is a work, as a whole, of which American literature has 
reason to be proud. 

Gift-Books.—Virst on the list of those which lie on our table we select 
e works of Wilhelm Unger (New York : J. W. Bouton). 
Mr. Unger has now completed his series of seventy-two etchings from the 


for mention th 


works of old masters in the museums of Brunswick, Cassel, ete., and the 
surprising versatility and interpretative quickness of his wonderful hand 
continue to the close. The work has been coming out in parts, each 
containing seven plates, and the last five parts, now on our table, contain 
some of the best achievements of the etcher. That from Rembrandt’s 
** Anatomy Lesson” is perhaps the most striking in the latter portion of 
the series, and in luminous and colored quality there can be no doubt 
that this study, a mere incident in a serial publication, well sustains com- 
parison with the great challenge-picture by L. Fleming. It is penetrated 
with the rich vital life which reaches forth to us, with so strange and 
searching a serutiny, from the seventeenth century end the atelier of 
Rembrandt. A hardly inferior power is shown in the copy from Franz 
Hals, ‘The Two Young Musicians "—a graphic sketch of a virtuoso and 
his friend reading the music-book and beating time as they forget to play 
the guitar. Unger has earned a monopoly of Hals, however, and no 
etcher ought to touch his magical improvisations for centuries to come ; 
they are fowrs de force that can only be followed by the fingers of a 
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specialist, and Unger renders him as Rubinstein renders Beethoven. 





The etching of Rembrandt’s ‘*Entombment,” a painting existing in 
duplieate at Munich and Dresden, is richly adequate to the original, with 
iis contrast of sharp candlelight within the sepulchre and pallid eclipsed 

ishine streaming into t} ive from Calvary. The lesser masters, such 
H i rwith hiss nm al VV wmLVeY ins Wl » his w 1 hobby i l 





are rendered with a 





l the nicety of a préevewr, and with a compul- 
sory forgetfulness of the eneryy that has gone to the interpretation of 
Hals. Jan Steen’s ** Féte des Rois,” forming the fiftieth plate, where a 
child is crowned, and drinks deeper than is good for him amid the ap- 
plause of the company, is translated with cordial freedom, but another 


Jan Steen, the ** Marriage Contract.” is a little tame, and a Jan der Meer 


is timid and over-finished. Taken together, the volume filled by this 
protean etcher is by far the greatest curiosity of sympathetic copy-work 
that our generation has seen, It is worthily printed on paper expressly 
made forit by Van Gelder of Amsterdam; and Vosmaer’s text, in English, 
has the advantage of special type-founding and a special printer. 

The quarto volume entitled ‘Gems of the Centennial Exhibition’ 
(New York : Appletons) is of the kind to which Worlds’ Fairs have aceus- 
tomed us, and which first see the light in illustrated newspapers or art- 
journals, Their value lies chiefly in the engravings of the various objects 
of art and use—pottery, silverware, furniture, carpets, laces, ete., ete.— 
and very little, if at all, in the descriptive text. The principle of se- 
lection precludes criticism : if you are dealing with “gems” there is 
nothing to do but to deseribe and admire. The present volume is neither 
better nor worse in this respect than those that have preceded it. It is 
beautifully printed and tastefully bound, and the woodcuts explain suf- 
ficiently the material and the decorative details of the objects repre- 
sented, which are of many degrees of excellence. 

‘Persons, Places, and Things’ (Philadelphia : Lippincott) is an en- 
tertaining collection of tales of travel and adventure that at one time 
or another have appeared in Leppincott’s Magazine. They take the 
reader over a great portion of the earth, and even, in ‘*Travels in the 
Air,” a few miles up into the carth’s atmosphere. and cannot fail to 
fill some gap in the knowledge of even the be st-read. They are besides 
liberally illustrated. Since they do credit to the magazine that gave them 
birth, we might have looked for some mention of their oricin, as well 
as of the papers in the companion volume, called * Wanderings in Four 
and Mr. Ed- 
ward King’s ‘* Montenegro” give a certain actuality, as the French say. 
In this honest company the impudent but amusing Paul Marcoy walks 
unabashed, though not unabridged. He will be found in ** In the Valleys 

Peru.” 

These are modest volumes as compared with ‘The Rhine,’ published 
by the same house, This solid quarto, with its large print, broad margin, 
florid binding, and four hundred and twenty-five illustrations, bears on 
its face the stamp of the holidays. It is the work of three wriiers, Karl 
Stieler, H. Wachenhusen, and F. Hackliinder, of whom the first is 
The river is traced from its source to the sea, Ex- 


Continents,’ to which the **Glimpses of Constantinople 


much the prosiest. 
cursions into the tributary valleys of the Lahn and Main take us 
to the grave of Stein and the birthplace of Goethe, as the main river car- 
ries us past the city of Beethoven—three as great names in their several 
fields as Germany can produce. The woodcuts are of course full of inter- 
est, especially from an architectural and historic point of view ; their art 
is of the familiar German school. A great majority of them fill a signifi- 
cant portion of the page, and not a few fill it altogether and well. The 
reading-matter is more lively than a guide-book, but is not to be called 
captivating. We have been struck by the absence of any allusion to the 
river that would offend the most fastidious Frenchman. 

‘Golden Songs of Great Poets’ (New York: Sarah IT. Leggett) is a 
book that recalls the old-fashioned Annuals. Like them, it applies all 
the luxury of paper and type to a series of rather uninteresting contri- 
butions by authors more or less eminent. Poets always seem to reserve 
their second-best work for books of this description. Perhaps they reason, 
as authors do when engaging in subscription books, that none of their 
particular friends will be likely to see what they write. Here are origi 
poems by Holmes, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and Bayard Taylor. It 
would seem safe to expect something good, and yet there really is not a 





poem between these covers which would have attracted any particular at- 
tention if it had been anonymously printed. The illustrations are abun- 
dant, and are in some cases beautiful, especially those by Moran and 
Hart; but there is one picture of ghouls or harpies, | 
is far too suggestive of nightmare to be wholesome for contemplation at 
the mince-pie season. 


vy Fredericks, which 


The 


Its handsome attire, and the obvio itlav involved in 1 luct t in 

its present form, entitle Mr. James P n's ‘Cari Other ( 
Art in All Times and Manv Lands’ (Hart t } f 
rift-books, Readers of // s Ma ! rt 
of it already; but the illust ions NOW ey 1 twy ! I 3 
ngular th mind devoid of hu Mr. P - 
take itself to the study of the humerous, in | 
dox, however explainable, stands out in the verv | ft \ 
before us, and is never long obscured in the subsequent chapters. Mr 
Parton has, nevertheless, followed the two highest authorit nt sub- 
ject of caricature, and has brought together a great many int tine 
facts and a long series of more or less amusing and tv) | t I 
closing chapters relate to early and the later American ¢ re, Mr 
Nast is allowed a pre-eminence which will be generally con thir. Dut 
the more spontaneous and less melodramatic Mr. Bellew nolders : 
too, if not a better—deserved, we think, representation by spe ns of 
his best work, instead of a bare mention. 

Mr. Benjamin Parke Avery's ‘ California Pictures in Prose and \ , 
(Ilurd & Houghton) is also a compilation ef maga art ily 
printed and bound. Its title fairly conveys an idea of 2 very 
tious contents. The author aims to inform his readers of 
features of Californian scenery and topography, omitting the more f 
liar resorts, which have already been described to death. He points out 
numerous localities hicl 1 would repay a visit on the part of the tourist 
especially the lover of the picturesque + gives an int of t geysers, 
of an ascent of Mt. Shasta by himself and wife, of iborigines d 
their arrow-factory, and ends with a tragie episode in mining expe- 
rience in 1850—perhaps the most entertaining chay 
Mr. Avery does not overrate his verse, and that is all we 1 l say of tt. 
The illustrations are pleasing and well sele i 


‘Abide with Me’ (Boston : Lee & Shepard), * The Ninety and Nine’ 
(Boston : D. Lothr p & Co.), and * The F lof Years’ (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons) are so y poems with full-page illustrations, initial and tail- 
pieces, ete., ete., “e which we expect a crop every year, and which 


almost invariably prove disappointing as proof of imagination or skill 


on the part of the designer, let the engraver’s work | 
Neither iteaaaaie Mr. Lewis's art adds anything to or red s 
the first two poems 3 and Mr. Linton has not t n imspir 1 toy Mr. B y- 
ant in his attempt to adorn and interpret *The Flood of Years." His 
washy, almost washed-out, style of engraving has indeed a certain ap- 
propriateness for the subjeet, but that is al 

The old-fashioned Album survives in ‘7 ( g¢ of the I s 
(Philadelphia: J. I. Sibole & f wl both the poetry and the 
colored and plain lithographie designs are by the author, L. Clarkson. 
Neither rise above mediocrity. A considerable variety of lilies are 
figured and personified at once, and are made to express their character 


in not faulty, but not in any way remarkable, vers 


The ITouse Beautiful, Essays on Beds, Tables, Stools, and Candle- 
sticks. By Clarenee Cook (New York: Seribner, Armst & Co. 
- ? 7) ‘ L* 1 . 
1878. Pp. 886, and 1 ustrations.)}—-Mr. Cook's articles in Seriiner's 





y that which is the second title of his present book, 
came out at varying intervals between June, 1875, and May, 1877. They 
were Widely read and commented on. The woodcuts were so pretty and 
so interesting to the many persons who care—or think they ought to care 
—about furnishing and ornamenting houses, that these pictures alone 
would have caused a sufficient sale and a diligent turning over of the 
And probably the text was interesting 


numbers which contained them. g 
to most of its readers. But after a time there began to be complaints 


that the hints were too vague; that the information was not precise 








enough; that the author did not ** come to the point "; that people could 
not t: he book and follow its advice in minuti~, even as ‘‘ travellers 
on the Continent” go to the hotels and buy at the - nea approved by 

* Some of these complaints wa assailed a *metand replied 
to, and the answer naturally would be, it was, re it ‘still is, that Mr, 


Cook is not a professional adviser, and that professional advice suited to 


each case as it arises is not to be printed in monthlies and sold for thirty- 


five cents, but must be obt: 


ined in other ways. Suggestion is what the 
essay-writer gives to his readers—suggestion, and not rules of action. 
The essay-writer, from Bacon to Emerson, undertakes to educate, and not 
to give directions: to ‘‘enlarge the mind” and increase the scope of 
vision, and not to tell people what to do on each occasion that may arise. 
And as for the books that attempt to prescribe for each patient and to 
rive a recipe for each dish, are they not all as dreary as cookery books or 


Nation. ave 
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} m | Quatremere de Qui luying 
l ruling out t 
l { | iil Cj vi \ 
{ ! cont: and ha mies of ¢ —whiat all 
t tb ta OL deo ) til bOTES, 
1 i princi i forgotten rs? An 

that n ing n cal ieal than Mr 

; | 1 fully a 3 yi - 
1 mor i lers, and in t \ 
H i rMeol think and act bent, than lacy ¢ tidd hay 
i nid cally ” instructive, 

‘| ( ious to the work may alinost be summed up in two; the 
int voodcuts and praised in the text is too dear, and 
this furnitu innot be procured for want of working-drawings for it. 
Now, of t two troubles the first may be justly chargeable upon the 
braved It is not & poor man ad it rathe ee 
are not enough (though there are some) very Inexpensive objects shown 


nnd explained. But as to the second difficulty, nothing that the author 


undertook to do or could have done would have removed it. To have 
idrawings from which preces of furniture could be made by ordinary 
workmen, direct, would have swelled the book to great size and cost, and 


have encumbered it with that which only a limited number of its readers 


There has been a book very successful in this country, not more *‘ prae- 


tical “ than this and not half so bright, with ugly designs in it, compared to 











those before us, and nothing on earth but novelty to recommend it greatly, 
which ha ven a name to an existing fashion in furniture. The good that 
that book has done by awakening attention, almost any other book on the 
brik il would have done as well, * The House Li vitiful * is in every 
respect of more importance ; and coming later, finding a more ** receptive ” 
peblie, and much | ‘r calculated to please after more than a week's 
ha mizht be almost taken for granted. It is a daintily- 
ii Land « t book, besides, with a not ill-designed cover and great 
‘ pl n its arrangements within, ex pt that, od ( uch, the 
ers given with the cuts do not ag with the numb 1 the ** List 

of Illustra z 
L’ Art: R hehd lay frée. (Pari A. Ballue: New York 
J. W. Bouton.j—The objection to many illustrated periodicals, that the 
( then pers d not perm the de veiopimn it of an art idea fa y 


considerable intricacy, is in their ease insuperable, and is not to be met 


every time by the boast of exeessive delicacy and coneentration of work- 


manship. The Gazelfe des Beauwr Arts continually suffers from this want 
elbow-room, and its artists are sometimes compelied to study the mere 
corner of a great original, with a result like those pocket editions of cle- 
{ extracts which **sample” celebrated authors by their episodes and 
ntheses, Perceiving this | of os and eonscicus that narrow- 

r is often wastefulness, the getters-up of this class of journals are apt 
to dally with various forms of the quarto ; hee a large sphere of useful- 
r opens at once to theeditor who boldly adopts a scale limited enly by 
nvenience of the reading-desk or the bookstand. The large folio 


leaf of Z.Aré is then its first title to favorable criticism ; it has enabled 
the editor, in the course of the ten volumes now published, to present the 


complete effect of painted ceilings and domes, the ornamental work of 
chiteetural facades and arches, the ample brushing of Japanese sten- 


cilled polychromes, fac-similes from old-fashioned engravings big enough 


to show the touch, and landscapes undegraded by a pettiness that sug- 
ts the Claude-Lorrain glass, 
The advantage of the broadside-seale is esper lally shown in the illus- 


festival of Rubens, 


- 
“ 


trations that go with certain papers on the ce } 
in this volume ; these are photogravures of the drawings of the master, 


1 whom none could suffer more by the compressing of an arm-sweep 


le into tiny delicacy. The head of Marie de Médicis, drawn by 
Rubens to serve as an authority for the series of enormous works in her 
‘through the Louvre, is here very Interesting as a 
The etch- 
ings, from modern paintings of current interest, are, however, the special 


ions of the scale adopted ; the only quest ion is, whether beauty 


honor now stretchin 


-sized cartoon, but would become weak in miniature. 


presented in these lavish dimensions does not defeat the object of the pub- 
a bookmaker, and awaken a grudge at shutting up so much ex- 
between the covers of a volume. One longs to frame .every one 

ft ighteen velvet y-looking beauties contributed by Gaucherel, Walt- 
Monzi¢s, Chauvel, Lalauze, and other experts in aquafortis to this 


volume, which is perhaps the rivhest yet issued in that particular spi 
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of Hishment. The ** Gleaner,” by Potémont, after J. Breton, is very 

sfulin giving, besides the statuesque swing of the elastic walker, a 
fecling of the deepening atmosphere of a good painting—a feeling of the 
‘nieht thickens” of Macbeth. Lovers of intricate literary econcecits ex- 


pressed in fine-art will be beguiled and re-becuiled with the ** Beguiling 
of Merlin,” ctehed from Burne Jones, ¢ 
shaken by ineffable emotions wl 


s of that pall iting Neo- Platonist, 





etching after Fortuny, of 
M : playing with a Vulture,” will be a boon to many a Fortuny- 
ver, though it has not the scholarly simplicity and directness of a 
real Fortuny plate. Van Mareke, chief of the 
under Gbligations to the aquafortist for the incomparably rich and soft 





disciples of 'Trovon, is 


effect he has got in copying the cattle-piece from the last Salon, belonging 
to Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia. Bonnat’s portrait of Thiers, an historical 
memoir altogether worthy of its subject, suffers a little from the uniform 
blackness of every part of the work except the face and hands, which ac- 
cordingly glow on their gloomy background with a planetary look of 
being lost in space, not chara ‘teristic of the painting, There is a bold, 
sketchy handling in the flower-piece of Juan de Arellano, copied from 


this painter’s beautiful canvas in the Blodgett collection—* that col- 


lection at once so varied and so choice,” as the text says. 
While this text is amusingly incisive and outspoken, its very keenness 
will prepare the judicious reader for hearing opinions that are open to 
mtradiction. The conviction, so deep in many person’s minds, that we 
must go to French writers for the really delicate discernment of matters 
pertaining to art, receives a shock when leading critics are found to con- 
radict each other flatly. 
case of reputations which several centuries have been trying to settle, but 


This discrepancy is observable not only in the 
in contemporary estimates. From the beginning LAr? has shown a dis- 
position to nag at its old-established neighbor the G@azefte; and in the 
present volume there are signs that this insubordination is not yet sub- 
dued. There is an allusion to the ‘* weak, flaccid, pretty, pomaded 
painting ” of Cabanel, an artist whom the Gaze/te has repeatedly selected 
for illustration. The Gazette may by this time be willing to leave 
Cabanel to the infidels, but in the case of Ui: upignies, @ landscapist who 
is still supposed to have life in him, it will be hard if it do not organize a 

lly against the crusaders. ‘* The champion water-colorist this season, 


in our opinion, is M. Harpignies,” the Gazette has pronounced ; * his 
series of little landscape studies is simply exquisite ; he never did better, 
perhaps, than this year.” Whereas the utterance of the critic in L’Aré 
concerning the same water-colors is disrespectful in the extreme. 
‘Friend Harpignies,” he remarks, *‘ I have a terrible itch to tell you un- 
wl ” 


The painfulness of this disagreement between doctors can hardly be 


‘asant truths. I am not the man to excuse your firework effects. 








yed by the physical slightness of the bodies in dispute, unkindly 
allude “d to by the last-quoted eritic as ‘‘ mere visiting-cards.” Of our 
own artist Whistler Z’Art acknowledges the ‘‘remarkable talent,” but 
considers that at the Grosvenor Gallery it was not favorably represented. 
Of other Americans the journal has yet to discern the existenee, declar- 
ing in set terms that ‘‘ Columbus himself could not discover America ” 
at a Salon where there were forty exhibitors from that part of America 
alone covered by our own Government. Upon the publication of this 
hard sentence, Columbus was moved to appear in vindication ; and 
quickly wrote from the tomb, in support of the American exhibitors, a 
letter exhibiting the humor of Cervantes in the chivalry of Don Quixote, 
The critic who has made the remark lost no time in replying to the shade 
of the great Genoese, reiterating the assertion, and promising that when 
American painting should come to show ‘‘a distinct physiognomy ” he 
would hasten to inform his readers. It is hard to see the complete jus- 
tice of such criticisms as this, unless America were a country that had 
crown, like Japan or India, without pressure from other civilizations, 
The greatest stickler for a national ‘* physiognomy ” would be puzzled to 
say why Motley and Prescott ought to have had an ‘* American ” style in 
their writings, or how Mr. Bridgman, the medalled exhibitor of this 
year’s Salon, could have had an ‘ American” style in which to paint his 
* Burial of the Mummy.” 


Charlotte von Stein: A Memoir. By Geo, If. Calvert. (Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. 1877.)—This little book is Mr. Calvert's second contri- 
bution to the Gocthe literature. It is on the whole an interesting work, 
not so much for the special student of German literature as for the gen- 
eral reader who wishes tocatch a glimpse of the brilliant Weimar society 
of Karl August. Weimar is perhaps the only city that ever deserved the 


much-ebused name of modern Athens. In its streets, for many vears, 
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could be daily seen Goethe, Schiller, Wicland, Herder, and lesser lights ; | course of his travels. There is no doubt that Goct! 1 
the power of bringing such minds together having ever been one of t his relations to women are « fthe ¢ ! 

lvantag ol mol ‘chiecal « ra public: i m of vel 1 \\ a sirone ¢ t \ 
all these great men Frau von Stein lived on terms of intimacy and daily | and refining influence on the impulses of t] 
intercourse, and to read about her is therefore to read about This | Von St have been publi 1 in Ge ! 
is what gives the present memoir its chief interest, although Frau von | swers to them unfort v were dest! 
Stein was a woman whese character deserves to be studied for its own | these letters, the author acknowledges |} 
sake. Her acquaintance with Goethe, personal and epistolary, lasted | zer’s two-volume biography of Charl s 
half a century. For ten years she was his confidential correspondent and | years ago. The style of U ( 


confessor, ‘She sang well, played well, sketched well, talked well, ap- | simple and straightforward, 


i 
preciated poetry, and handled sentiment with the delicate tact of a woman | ment mixed up with them. Such = verbia 


of the world,” says Lewes, in his admirable work on Goethe, which even | sparsely sprinkled along the crepuseular 

in Germany is recognized as the standard biography. To her Goethe ad- | upflaming beacons ont of uneoniined infi 

dressed more than a thousand letters, and his interesting and realistic ‘Tta- | spirit of our age, and should have been buricd wit! in 
lian Journey’ is made up principally of the letters written to her in the century. 
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Permit 1 to thank you for vour excellent taste in projecting a complete edition 


of | 5°] vary Cor I You have placed the lovers of pure literature under a 
at Phe ch ind va of Landor’s ‘Conversations’ are perpetual . . . an 
whose fame istly based upon the wisdom, beauty, and affluence of his writings—is be- 
ind more extended and s r How can any person who has a library, be it select 

or ral. persuade himself to do without these five volumes Indeed, for one whose means are 


limited, they might constitute a library in themselves 
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L. CLARKSON'S SECOND G 


The Gathering of the 
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Ask your bookseller for it, or send direct to the publishers 


I legant t inding, cloth . asia 4 


lurkey morocco 


J. L. SIBOLE & CO., 


109 South Fift i Street, 
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vf ks for Holiday Purchasers. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WORDSWORTH 


With portrait. Cloth, 


WILLIAM 


Riverside Edition. In 3 vols. crown &vo 
gilt top, $5 25 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF COLERIDGE 
AND KEATS. 


In 2 vols. crown &vo 





Riverside Edition. With portraits. Cloth, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
BURNS. 
In 1 vol. crown $vo, With portrait. Cloth, 


OF ROBERT 


THE POETICAL WORK Scf LORD BYRON. 





dition. In 5 vols. crown $vo, With portrait. Cloth, 
$8 75 


These are the initial volumes inthe new Riverside Edition of THE 
Britis PoETS now b ing issued by the undersigned, who have er- 
deavored t » mak ethisthe best and handsomest library edition of 
these poets in the market They are in uniform crown octavo vol- 
umes of from six to eight hundred pages each, printed on paper ex- 
pressly made for this edition, and bound in fine cloth, library style. 


MRS. CLEMENT’S HANDBOOKS. 
A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Architects, Engravers, and their Works. By Clara 





Erskine Clement. 2 vols., profusely illustrated, and bound in 


cloth, red edges * Pric e per volume, $3 25 
The ‘ Handbook of Art’ explains fully the stories illustrated or 
persons repre ono 1 pictures 5 and sta tues of the churches and 
yg of Europe, while its companion v me is a complete bio- 
graphic al d letion le ary ot th e heroes of brush and chisel and graver, 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 


Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and Country. 





The Bodleys 
felling Stories. Profusely illustrated and beautifully bound in 


illuminated covers. 4to, each $1 50. 


The most unique and entertaining juvenile books of the season 


THE ATLANTIC PORTRAIT OF 
FOHN GREENLEAI WHITTIER. 


The — vers of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY have signalized the 
completion of Mr, Whit ticr *s seventieth year by issuing a fine life- 
size portrait of the poet, which they will furnish, with the ATI.ANTIC 
for 157%, for 8s. ‘Ihe AtLantTic should be on the table, and the 
ATLANTIC portraits of Whittier, Bryant, and Lengldiow on the 


walls, of every library in the land. 
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M OTHER'S BOVS AND GIRLS. By 
Pansy. Quarto. Boards, $1 25; cloth, $1 75. This is 
Pansy’s late ‘st Picture Story-Book. Its hundreds of pictures and 
stories are charming, and will furnish instruction and amusement 
to, and be hailed with gli adness by, the little ones who have learned 
to love what Pansy says 
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